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SECTION 1 ; THE MTlONAL GONTEXT ' 

1.00 Eack^Qvmdr.to 'the structure a^qd'^org^iaation of the Australian 



Th6 tUeffle of^ 5^ntraligati6n >(1 y 
dsrafl 



schoQi systems; 

Many conunentators, including. d^LstinguishWL visitors, have remarked on the 
unusual degree .of centralisation in the organisatioxj and' adiainlstratiion 
of Australian society The origins 6f thi^s central isati^ are to be f6und 
in tKe^pattem of colonial settlement in the congenial but vfidely scattered 
parjigTof the seaboard ixy the 'late ei^tee^th and early nineteenth centuries, 

European settlement wad^^concehtrated , initially in^Okets on the more 
temperate cbastal fringe, and few Citizens elected I'ollow the explorers 
into the dry, inhospitable hinterland \ih"til ^tempted by\land or gold to move 
into the relatively small number of favoured inland^ r^gii^ns * It was 
inevitable that the coastal 'capitals', doiringHhe ninet^th centxiry, 
^should assert their ' suplremacy ^as 'cultural^, commercial', .pol^^ical ^ and 
'administrative centres. \ , \f 

On^ of the,, services for which -people Xqoked to Goverriment fundsvand 
initiative to provide wa3 educatfonv*^ ^In NSW; the Government maote small 
grants towards the erection of schools ^d the payment, of teachefaj, on the 
understeaiding that the responsibility for education - popuJal?ly cortsidered- 
to be inseparable from religidus and moral trainii)g - would rest mamlyjf/ith 
the Churches. Similar ar2:ang^ents existed in.^6t of the ^other colotoies. 



^Iji th§ course of 1:henihateenth century the Responsibility for admixrist\ 
a system of public^etPu6a4ion i;everted ^wholly to the ^ve^almentQ of the 
i'espectiye colonies. Chur^i-schoolS-were^enerallX 'characterised by 
inadequate resourpes, sut>3±anda±d buildings and secona==r5t:te teachers. 
Rivalry between the. denominations and jealous suspicion of) the Govemi 
compounded their shortcomiii^s.. 



Xing 



Government 



\ 



'(1 ) itn "this Section we have drawn mainly upon Partridge, P.H. 

• Society Schools and Progress in"^ Australia . NSW Pergamon Press, ^ 1973« 



In I851' South AuBtraiia-'tecaiDe the first colony to discontinue* support 
for dQjjLominational 'schools from Government funds. .Fifteen :^ears , later^ 
the HSW authorities were still endeavouring t#s5onciliate Mth^^ides in, the 
schools ^debate by maintaining an awkward scheme^^f two-systefli f\mding 
(the ."national" and the^I'denominatioi^l") . Howeye^s^ the national or 
public schools began to increase in number and excel^LeHoe there occurred 
decisive shifts of . opinion jiithin the commtini'ty, ^towardsN^upport for 
State-provided educktion. • " ^ -/ ^ ' 

For the most part the Protestant chur^nes came either /to welcome. or 
least resign themseJLves to the prosp0ct of public education. ' While 
the Catholic Church remained hostile to the Government sys^iem of s^ular 
or religiously "negiral" schools and aSaman^t that only Catholic schobls 
could answer tWeducational. and ^spiritual needs* of Catholic children^sthe 
Protestant community: in general favoure/d^^the new Government schools with 
their promise. of free .arid uniform education foi kll. 



Between 1872 ^d 1895' Education Acts ir> each of the colonies defined th^ 
broad pattern of^ elementary education as free, compiilsory aoxL. secular/ or 
non-sec.tarian, and simultaneously abolished St^te aid to Ch\irch schpols. 
In each, the public system of elementary educa"tion - to which a system 
of secondary education was ^rdded in the course pf this century* - became 
the (iominant system, ^zharged with educating 75 per cent of the riation*s' 
yovmg- • 




In each coloipy - or States as they came to be loiown upon Federation lirT^l"^ 
public education was plaped under the control of a Minister of the Crown, 
re^pcfnsible [for the wbrk.'of a Department of Public Instruction Ipcated in 
the capital jcity,. . Altljough each .State has ijesponcibility for it^ own., 
system ^of ediucation there has developed a' measure of similarity j^etween 
the various I systems, attributable to the 'S'bates' rather ' similar histories, 
systems^ of drovemment and cultural 'and sjcial features. ' c | \ 

The public systems of ^ secondary schools were not ^easily ^tabli^hed.*^. ' 
A beginning was usually made by tHe addition of a coupl-e of years of mcPe 
senior work in some of the elementary schools and separate "institutions 
followed. • At first some of the separate high schools* 'did not succeed. 
Operating against « them were problems in staff ;g:ig and 'administraxion, th<e 
fact that" they charged fees, and competition from a^number^bf, excellent-, ' 
solidly established Independent schools (iioday's few but^ prestigious 
Great Public Schools). The various seconda3?y sysliems began to emerge 
only after I9OO and, more recently, have expanded with great i^apidity.* 
For all children a period of secondary, or in spme cases' secondary technipal, 
education is compulsory, to the age of 15 or I6 years . (accordiiig to the 'Starte) 
and, ^ in the public system, it is free (more or less) and aecular in charao1:er.\ 
The pattetn pf post-secondary education, which is not the main concern of this 
Report, is complex and varied, with a range of publicly provided Universities, 
colleges of advanced edubation, technical and otljer specigilist insxitutione , 
adult and evening, institutes, classes, QtcX^d a very small/nuiltber* " 
private f'ee-ohai:ging institutions. ^ ^ N< ' - 

Ill Australia education is dominatjed' in both primary and secondary sectors 
by , State-run institut ions^ altfidugh >.the Ca^tholic bt^d Independent systems 
remain strong, and there are how nioves afOot to diversify and to moderate 
the traditional centra-list powers of the State departments. 




The Schools Commission Bepo3>t for the TriejAium 1976-78 provid^s^ the 
following data on Australian school enrolments for 1974* ' // ^' 



Govemment^ 

Catholic 

Other 



Primary ' Secondaty Total 



80-29 
17.5s 
2-55 



75.44 
16.85 

^ 7-75 



78\50 
17-18 
4-52 



Of the total number , of primary! studep.ts an Australia, tfte 'proportion 
enrolled in Govemmehf primary, schools -has risen constantly over the 
decade since,' 1965,'' The same ^)eriod ha;s 'witnessed a sljeady dec^i^e.in the 
proportion. enrolled in 'Catholic schodlB, «Betwe^n 1965-68 there^^was, a 
slight drop in'enrolments in the other ^ independent "primary .schod^lst but in 
ea<!5h year since there has be^n a.smgll rise in numbers. , - ^ \ V ' 

^ " ' .* 

.At the secondary level an upward trend in the proportion .enrolied'in . . 
Government schools : peaked in 19.72.^ ' Similarly, the^ steady decline in the 
plroporiion attending non-<}ovemment secondary schools was' halted, at least 
temporarily', in that year. , » , - . ^ 

• " ^ ■ * . / ' ^> , ' . , • 
Under the terms of the- I5OQ Constitution of the Commonwealth education ' 
r^main^d within the jurisdiction of the State systems (plus sep^aje 

. systems, in the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern .Territc^ry ^ '\ 
which are now the responsibility of the Commonwealth Government). , 

'Each 'of ,the Staie" systems of primary and seconda:^ education is^ 
administered by a -Departn^nt of the State Government headed by a 

• Director-General respohsible to a Minister of the Crown- "Hie 
territorial systpms-';are except ione^iA. that tKeir executive- officers ~ 

\ Ch'ief- Educatioh Off icer? - answer Nbo the Commonwealth Minister for , 
\Eaubation.., The six ktaie .systems a!re quite hi^ly dentralised and 
jLnUgrated* although ^ome, riotably JleW South Wales^ Victoria -and Queensland, 
havL' i{i jre^^ent yeaJ^^ considerably^ oteoentrali^ed^ 

responslbiiXty for schoola thf ou^h the\establishih^ of regiorial^ 

' Mrectora|:es with limited and'^ clearly dy^i^^ ta^ks and po\^ri- It is 
too soon\to say whether' and how far .th/i$C. mdvemeAij towards regional isation 
marfes tho end\of *the loQg-estabJiish^d o'eikrali^ea systems. Orie charabter 
of the central i^ed^syatems which -t^nds toW overlooked by their "critics — 
who are numerous in Austra^Wan^ education - Vs t\ie possibility of rapid- 
structural ohange'. Thus th§!, tran9it4.oii fyooi selective to coraprehen^ve 
secondary'.education was effected qmte sp^edUy -dW the ;'f if ties ahd 
. '8i;ctieB in New South V^ales/' Simijarly, the '^andohment of e^^temal 
exam:?.ning in secondary scho^l-^-^tv-^ueexic^land dyccurr^d at a, re^^-irkable 
rate in the early 'seventies.; . ^ \ ^ 

Despite the fact- ttiat' chop IjLng is^constitiit;i ofially tir^-^isponsibilityyof 

• the .separate States thV-?ro has ^beeti a ^considerable expans^ibn o^the 
/ rbumonVealth roje" m educfi^>i6n at all- levels, especially in '^decades 

' kihce-Vorld War i:.^ .vilta^^ri,-.t:n^' i?i the. <?RtabU shrcent of the 
Schools ComHiisnibn in 197? .case etude/ 1)* '/ ^ ^ ^' 
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No doubt ^thi^ ^hift'of powers has been made possible by the- ^ 
^ Conunonw6alth*s.^xciuBive power to leyy irv^ome taxes (a power dating/* 
from the middle war yea^rs), and consequent financial ascendancy .pver 
.the SliaUs^ TJie fact that the S*atefe are largely f inanl^ially .(iepende 
«cn^the 'Comifiortwealiih^, gives '.the latter^ considerable pWei? to develop 
policies of its own even -in areas such ad education - Which fall 
la^g^ly Withiil the constitutional ^ow^rs;pf the Stat^ &oyemiDer\ts . 
fee^powe^s t6 raise Hax^s and ^istribut/e reverlue e^xplain the Commojiwealth's 
.ability .to move directly lnt6 the eduea'tibi^al fi'eid.^ > Jl* who^fe •compleV 
of factors lies behind its d^termihat ion ^o do so on^ ari.-incieasing s^aie 
duri^jg the lat^ '^ixties and 'seventies. Its role tri tertiary eduction, 
through two separate Commissions, in the financial supp02?t bf sxihbol'* ' ^ 
education, in\technical and furthei". education^^ in. research an'd in. ' 
curriculum development have Expanded considerably.' ^-It i^ •t)iilik9ly ' ' / 
. that any Gove^Timenti whatev^ its political 'J:ii>e, will seek to J?everse 
'this trend, althovigh it w^ll be greatty affected' by cui^l^^nt and foreshadowed 
• 'j^ductions in Federal Government spenditig and by the present Gov^rilment ' s 
declared intention to ladminister its programs in closer* association witK'% 
theXStates. . ' . " ^' , ! . . ' 



2.O0 . School .curriculum and examinations '. *' " , 

By the first decade of th^ pras^ent century each, State was responsible for 
a system of free, secular and oompulsorj^' primary educa^tion. State 
systems of secpndary education for more advanced students h^d also, begim 
to take root. ' ' , . . * ■ * . . 



progress of education in Australia has not been smooth, however, « ^ 
There" have been "long periods when the sghQols and the teachers Is^nd the ^ 
Universities) languished and their morale' sagged because of ],mpoveri'shment . 
and neglect" . (l) - Wdrld war and economic dSpression Sabotaged hopes of a * 
^secondary education which particular generations of children a!nd their 
parents inay'ljave held, for others, the rigours of country life were, in. 
earlier gex^arations, impediinents to any sort of formal edyc'at^on at all. ^ ' 

Only since the lasi; world war Has ^me measure of secondary schpoling" . , , 1 
become available to and expected of all Australian children, including t|;iose i 
living in the most remote areas which can be reached orily by Schools »of the ' 
Air aaid Correspondence Schools'. i - 

^nti,l the la):e *siitieis at least the cpntent of teaching witjiin thp public . ' ^ ' 
schools in' e^ch siat^ w^s determined by curricula] and syllabuses adopted I 
and promulgated^ b^ tlje departmen;ts of education apd the appkratjls of State level ^ 
syllabuB and examjiniiig boards. Tliis resulted in /considerable uniformity everi- 
in such matters ais selection of course textbooks I (Because they also ' 1 
prepared s^tudentJ for the public ,examiiiation's , tjfie independent* schools were [< * 
'Similarly constrained,) | ' * * * ' 

Furthermore, th§ centralised nature of ^the- administration .ensured a ' I . 
standardisation among jthe State schopls of such. things as hours of business, 
forms o,f punishment, methods bf recording attendance, etcw ' The studi^^ and 
discussions which went into creating and adopting a new syllabus differed in « 
form from one State to another^^and from one, .occasion to the next. In the 
construction of a primary syllabus however, the opinions qf seasoned teachers 
or of teachers^ federatioh representatives could be expected to have sQme sway; , 



(1). Partridge, bp pit., p.6l 

• ^ 12 
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while in the secondary sphere the universLtifes were influential, j - 
j)rimarily because they accepted the most advanced of the 'jnitlic * . ^ 
examinations as serving^he purpose of* matriculation.. \ ' 

-Until the early ^feix^ies all States, conformed to a general pattern 
of six years of primary education (ages/ 5-11)' f<^>llowed by a maximum 
£ive or six years, of secondary education with a public * 111 termed iate* 
examination at the ^nd of the thifd^'.and a public ^L^aming Ceo^tif icate * , ' 
after the fifth or sixth. , ' * ^ . 

A revised system, in* New South Wales promulgated by ^he- then 
Director-General^ Dr H. Wyndham, was adopted in part /or whole by ' 
other States. Lt made performaifce in. the first year of high school- 
Vath'er than achievement at primary ^level - the basis JTor decidiilg .the • 
direction* of the' s;tudent 's seco^d^ry career and introduced froEj\the^ 
second'year a system of elective -subjects^and levels of stu&y in an . ' 
effort to accommodate all abilities, irit*^erests and ambitions. It aimed . ' 
to reduce wa^t^e iri the system by providing alternatives for those ( 
students not of the irifellfectual -elite, .until then j)&nalised by an • ' 
education sensitive primarily ^o the needs of potential university 
entrants.^ ^ , . ' ' , 

In- the 'seventies there has been a decisive shift away , from'^ the public 
examinations and umbrella kyllabuses of f9nper years* * Some States ho' 
longer conduct public examinations, ?chjols. catfyi'ng'ou'P, their owp 

■emulative assessmente^of , pupils* achievement's. Tn oth^'i-s internal ^ ? 

*asseSsm6ht "has replaced' public- examination up- to the intermediate level. ^ 
Not all stud^ents agid teachers in the exam-free systems are pleased with 

. the new'^arrangements , criticisms being thajb it subjects -stMents to stiff 
and u^eleataing'pressui:e th^j^ughbut, t^eir senior years, aaid adds ^ ^ 

r substantial ly to teachj^fs' workload^* There is 5ome Evidence to support . 
•these views, (l) ^ ^ ^ • , ' - ^ . 

X Exteimally Impqg^d curricula and syllsCbuses are rapidly disappearing, 
schools, taking the initiative where', once State Departfaents^and^ il<e^^ 
Boards of Studies had the say.' The emergence jof senior secpndary colleges 

^is a, recent^ development in some system^*, for -example the Australistix - , 
Capital Territory (See case study 5).The colleges cate* for students ^ in the 
f inal^iwo 5rears of schooling (ages' 17-18) aiid'"for mature-age students 
wishing t(> co&plete ^h^ir secondary- educatioji. Th^y device thqir ovm 
cufracuja anjd method^ i<?f §tudent assessment and manage 'to offer a far ^ 

^broader range of ^ccredite'd and recreational cotzrses of study than was .. 

' availa))l$ under 'the examination-dominated systems. > ' • , . ^ 

^S4^ificant chang.es hkve also occurred ii^ Australian primary education ^ 
^and Ve shall shp3?tly consider some of the factors and^infjjtiences behind tWese 
changes. • ' . \ ^ , , ' - 

Many pri^iary schA)ls in all, States have made interesting auid- successful] \ 
vent\ir,e5 into pew *coursework (integrated studies, foreign languages, \ 

- imported programs such as. Tfarit* a Course of ^Study l; new methods of more 
' individualised teachitJg, use of discovery methods, ^InvplvWent of parents, 

and comm\mity mettbers, groupings and cl^ss organisation (jj^ily ^ouping; ' 
open plan) and assessment (assessing the Individual's p^rogress'in terms of 
' 'his own past performance). ' * ^ \ , ^* \' 

- (l) Evans, G'. Issues in Cinrriculxaml Development iri AUstr^la.. Paper / i 

presented* to •OECB/CDQ Seiftitiar .on Curriculum Development, Australiafn 
National University. .Mi^'b, Canberra> Curricul lira Development >Centre, 
August 1975- \ . ^ 13 ' « , \ '""^^ 



Because fSrimary schools are also independent in matters of policy* 
and curriculum/^ they naturaHy. rep resent the'inany possibilities of ^ 
educational theory ahd practice, from^the traditional to '.the trulV * 
/innovative.* (1) . * , , : 

3 . Oa \ Te ache r education > • t ^ ^ ' • ' . I * 

< . ' ^ ' ' . ^ ' ^ I ? 

The origins and e^rly development of teacher education in Australia 
owe much , to British /including Scottish/ influences, \jptil very'rec^tly 
some ot th$ older patterns lingered on, e.g. in some States in the form'' 
of the^pa^jil teacher system and throughout Australia, in, the somewhat 
unfprtunate dichotomy of standcirds anS. expectations in the training of 
prim^ify and secondary teachers/ Many commentators have pointed to 
qualitative knd quaivV:,^ive deficiencies relating both to pre^service and' 
in-service training. (2) , During the past five ydars there have been quite 
dramatic changes, in the length^^content, institutional framework, nethods^ 
and financial'lupport for teach%r education. INSET has benefited from .^ff 
these changes althoXagh jthe *pto^>ision still fal]^ well short of what would 
.be necessary to provide a,. universal System of po^t-experience education foi; * 
te^^ers. .A/ ^ ^ 



In general pre-servioe teacher education in Australia is provided in . " 

twojcinds of ins,titutions ^ the colleges (Colleges of Advanced Educatiorx 
or Teachers' Colleges) ai>d the universities. The colleges have 
recently eme^rged from sp^'cialist teachers' colleges under the direct , 
control of State or derfominational authorities, and the Urtiveraities , 
until the advent of federal funding, were all State supported^ (but ' autonomous) 
institutions* , The sole exception was the Australian National University «in * 
Canberra. ^ ^ ' 

(1) Documentation on the fecent wide-ranging changes in the content and 
organisation of 'S*chooling in Australia i^ thin, partly becaus^ the 
rapi<^ty, scope and scale* of change have outs tripped the^ capaci ty of 
policy makers, analyst^, researchers and interpreters to keep idbreast of 
change , There ar^ no general overview stages of changes in Secondary, 
curricula, teaching anp| organisation. ' On primary education, ^ee Bassett^ G.W. 

Primary Edutation.in Australia - Mocjem Developments . Sydney, Angus 
Roller tson 1974, ' . 

Studi'^s sponsored by the Australi-an Advisor^ .Committee for ^Research and^ 
DevelopmeiTt in education (-now Educational Research and Development Ccnnmittee) 
are now being pulSlished e.g. Cani)bell J.J, Being a Teacher' in AustraUan Schools 

(2) Berkeley, G.F. "What the^ Statistical Surv^\ -Revealh". In Partridge , P .H . et^_a2 
Teachers in Australia, Melbourne . Published fctniie Australia O^ll^qe o^!^ 
Education' by F.W.^ Cheshire, 1966. ' * 1\ 

Sob'also evidence on teacher education jsubmitt id tcj rAustralian Senate 
^ Standing Committee Education, Science and "tjle Arts , 'Canberra, 
Commonwealth ^of Australia Hansard - Rej:>ort, 1971! , , 



■ ' \ 

The, cdl leges of^e^ pre-servidfe concurrent courses, i.e. cpinbinind elements \ 
of liberal arts or sciences education and teaeher trainiirig. Originaily most \ 
were concerned only Vith the training of primary school-teachers, Uieir' ^nt.ry 
intTo secondary teacher training being a fairly recent <3eyelopment. \For 
many years pre^service training of secondary teaqhers was the virtuau 
preseryfe^pf '^he Universities, of which cafily a few had -any* involvements in ^ 
primary teacher, training^ Following the Scottish pattern, some \v 
universities' too^ ;r,esponsibility ^pr educational theory, whilst method^ 
courses and taaching practice weye ^provided by teachers' colleges neart 

As they gained ^independence from the Stat^ Goveminents (and began to \\ 
receive^ increased requrrent grants' from t±ie Australian Commission on 
Advance-^S 'Education) the colleges moved f rcxn iDeing mainly s ingle -purpose 
single- level institutions to being centres for multi-vocational, - 
mViti^'level 'studies . This transition is still in progress.' 



The majority of universities offer end-on teacher training courses 
i.e. a^de'g^ree course usually of 3 cjr 4 years duration followed by *ci^- 
one-year Diploro^ in Education course. Some, however, especially the 
newer ones, .offer four year concurrent courses ijl which students*^ degree 
work ,extends oVer .four rather than three years. ' Amon/g these are 
Ma'cquarie (New South Wales), James Cook' (Queensland) and La Trobe (Victctia)., 

^Flinders' Urtiv?rsit^; South Australia, offers a rather c^ifferejit course 
for Diploma in Education students proposin<0tp be cane primary school 
teachers'. .Ih^ir ,two year program - correspon^ng with stages III and IV 
of ^the Bachelbr"o£ Education=> decree course - involves the'm in one year of 
full-time"study , including two , three -week sesjsitDns of ptdctice teaching 
and dDservation- in-'a metropolitan school, ^ fo^lcw^d by one year of teaching 
internship.' During^this latter year' the s tudent) ^ds 'ert^loyed as -an "almost 
paid teacher in 'an Adelaide grimary school and t^eaching is supervised by 
University staff. In addijtion he must undQrtake^>*tw6' ini ts , Application of 
Educational The^ory '^rf'd ^ilmary School Methods 'which ap.art from formal study 
require his attendance cft^three in-service conferences for which he will bq, 
released from teaching duties. Thi^ progx'am, incidentalJLy ,■ illustrates . 
the blur/ing of lines between pre-ser\ibe ah^ in-service education at th$ 
point? of transition "froift* "student^' to "teacher". ' ^ . , ' . 

\ii fc ' ' ^ 

econdary teachers differ from 
dwever, both involve a 
at Work plus a coverage' of * 



The end-on and^concurrent Vcod^ses for mten 
^each'other in Organisation, jityle and content, 
rather, heavy concentration 9n standard baccalau: 
educational theory and psychology, ^teaching metho^ ancf sessions of .practice 
teaching. Informi,ng thes^ courses 1« "the wotion that the teachers emerging* 
from them should be able to. demons tt^te a range of teaching skills in their 
professed subject ^arcas and have at lea^t a^^eneral grounding in current ' 
educational thinking. The emphases bi^.ski lis, is ,tfef looted in several* \ 
ventures; such as Macquar ie Universityi' s school eoq^erience and mini-course 
(after ^Post lethwai te) programs;. , \ ^ j . \ \ ^ 



The college courses also. vary\ an st^^le , \if '^not in j'basic content. 
The most common offering-is a |concurrent\course Ireading.at the end of 



three -years to the award of a 
An^ncreasing ni^imbcr of four 
bachelor of Education degree. 
'are^Tifnlia^ 't:0 those offered 
IS towar(3s concurrent course 
of fer.onciron cV^^rses. 



/Diploma of Y^achirtgr(or an equivalent).* 
fear coll6ge\courses^ culmiiiate in Vhe award 'of a 

In. content Vhe pofleqo pre-slervice courses 
^y the "u]o"^verli ties! 'Although the\J.eaninq 'i 
of the sort ,42J^'cr^ed, spm^ colleges do 

I' c . • > r \ " 



,Itie colleges .^o^fer various kinds of s^cialist^^ courses jj^in 
manual arts i '^commercial studied, ,mugrc, art, physical education, / 

• ^arly'^childhood education - witft'irt their Diploma of Teaching or - ' /* - 

B.Ed courses.- Such specialis't studies ar^ more likely ta be-^^ • * / / 

\of feted by coJfleges than by univejrsities. * In, some cases there 

.have been moves to elevate the college courses to degree status y 
by re-engaging students for .a -year of full or part-time study ' ' 

•upon completion'of their first year of teachinq. * / 

Similaply, mos tNiiniversities offer, the 'B.Ed as a vfollow-up to ^ - . 
the Diploma of Education. The'Diploma can generally be converted 
to a, B.Ed through^^e equivalent of cxie year's full-time study -'one 
fartn of IbJSET. An \xperie,nced teadKer ' completi-ng such further study ^ 
would typicallw^ fini^ as ;a fi.A. o^r B>Sc v^ith B.Ed plus classroom ' ' 

expedience. Pojyt-experienbe Bachj^lor ©^Education courses vary in - 
function from thq^e aiminc[ to introduce' students to more abs^tract tenetjs 
of the study of. educatipn; to thope whose prl^e goal is to analyse a;id 
extend the professional c^ompetrence an'ii practibai skills of teachers.- 
The Univp^rsities of La Trobe, *^Vict<:)ria, and: Que^ land offer courses 
6f the fornei: type, 'whi&t Monash University, VicXbxia, offers' a, ' ' 
B.Ed which aims to' extend teachers* grasp of ' theit ^p^rticulir subje'ct 
areas. Following a period \of rapid expansion and chang^ whi^h^ may ' 
now be settling. dpwn ,^ pre-sei^vice t^a'cher education ih Au^^aif^ ' ^ ^ 
encompasses^a cl)equer^oard of' Structures ; styles,, , methods ai^even . 
'content. -These differences appear to^y'ow^ little' to the particular.^^-^^ 
characfteriitics of* State school systems, resting more,pn institutLon^l 
necessities, different views ab<|ut 'th^ '.effectiveness of one mode of ^ - 

preparation or ano'ther and fundamental differences of ideology a-nd 
value, which, -in Australia, do* hot generally coincide with^ State 
boundaries. Seme couj;ses refle'ot belief in the^ essential in^ortance 
pf a liberal! arts grounding - otherSi are more pragmatic and utilitariaa 
in theijr approach. ^ Some are avowedly behaviouri^stic^ althou^ most ar^^ 
eclectic. Whichever their categdry., all cour'ses^ whetl>er in college or 
univ€irsity, contain a fairly large element of the histolryVpsychology/ 
sociology /philosophy etc. o'^f education and, increasingly, cu3?riculuin 
theory ^d. Resign, evaluation and .other 'courses bridging" theory and 
.pr'actice. By the end of his final year the neophyte secondary teacher 
is*als.o guararvteed of having .coiT5>leted a^^^jubstantial amoun.t of / [ 
tertiary, Work in one or "a number of .s^ib^ect areas (Chemistry, English, / • 
His^tory, etc.) . His primary teacher ''counterpart will have completed a 
program desighed to remedy any sub ject^area, weaknesses he may have ' V 
exhibited, ^ ^ , * 

s • l« V * ' • ' 

f ^ , ' ~ 

• r » J ' . t * * • 

There is a growing interest , in pre-s^ryice ptograms', in infiegratin^g 
in-school teaching practice wi th -the more theoretical college-based 
studies. For example, in Victoria some- colleges "are preparing students for the 
Trained Techniccjl Teachers' Certificate. Under an internship atr^rangemen t the 
technical colleies^ benefit considerably from student practice teaching 
sessions.^ ' ^ \\ ' . , ' r ^ - ' ' , - 

--. /• r •' • '.r- . • . . " 

The,r:e have been no Stat-^j-wido drivos to dove lop school based. pro-Kervi^t' 
cours^^s in Which 'work' iVi prcicti(o Ivachipq becomes a .focal* point fo,r' Mu\ 
' oyeral^-'colk-cje dr uinvcrsi [jrpcjram, althdugh i^ndiyidual |nst;ituti6ns . 
have,lJwAoh(i4/^5Uc:^h coi^rbosl * (Sef-'cdso study 6)^. Most university diploma ^ 
of education courkos rt. late pi-actcicc "teachirit) . to tfie curriculum study 
ajbeas,* wijich const*Ltut^ about hdlf of the teacher education course! .Thoi'o ^ 
,ha.R. been \l r»Hs success by uni vorisi bios in relat:ing 'practice ti^achinq t6 the 



educational ♦foundations course, comprising educational psychology^ cultural ' 
tpundaticjns, educational evaluation, etc. In one university,' school-based 
teacher training cotirses, in which slightly less than one-third- of students 
participate, are being established. For^ them schoo.l practice becomes the * / 
focus of the e<iu,cational foundations course. Oth^r universities* and colleges . . 
are moving in s,imil^r directions although the overall "^pattern remains 
college or university - and not school- based . , . ' < 

Despite gfowing interest^, there is' as yet little formal relationship between 
pre-service and in-servi^ce education in Australia. In Quee^island four-year ' 
training eilsures an attractive salai;y and to be admit'ted < ijito that classification 
many non-graduate experit^nced teadhers are undertaking -additional studies 
for B^A. or B.E.d. Thus develops the sort of symbiotic (and traditional) 
.relationship in which teachers need 'to attain tertiary qualifications to' ^ . 

be sure of promotion to the upper levels' ^nd the Education Department 
derives advantage from the fact that daily-more and lifere, of its teachers'^ 
are expanding . their professional knowledge ai)d vexpertise . . ^ . ^ - ' 

The recently completed Campbell study ^ peing'a Teacher in Australian State ^. . 
Government Schools (1), provides data ^on the educational baci'kgrounds , ' 
qualifications and aspirations of a representative group of* teacher^. 

It wa^ assupied that most, if not all, of t^e teachers would* have completed 
full, secondary^ school ing ,* although it was kpown that by no means , all 
had achieved matriculation standard. Post- secondary education completed 
ranges from 6ne to^ nine " ye;^rs , .with a heaVy . concentration at the, two to four 
yei^rs level. / ^ • ^ • • ^ ' ' 

In the State of Queensland 19.1% of primary an^ 11.,1%'of secondary teacbeifs 
record one year or less of post— secohdary education; in the otheC^States 
comparable percentages range frbm'0.8 to.6.0, ,Thus Jthere is in Australia. 
a small but significant problem relating* to the qualif icatlo'ns af secondary 
school teachers. - ^ ' . , . 

Most of the teachers surveyed have had ^ome formal teacher raining ^ut . 
there are significant percentages among the secondary school^ groups in* 
South Australia, Tasmania and Victoria Vithout any - 22. l^ l5\7, and 
9.7 respectively. Of the three main awards heldf, ^some form oi Teaching 
Certificate, 'conferred by ,a teachers college, -is held by ^ majority, of 
teachers of both levels jpVi all States. . • . . ^ ^ 

The bulk of State school' teacheirs has been trained initially for pi^imary' 
teaching. In Western Australia , Queensland arid Tasmari;la between 25%" - , . ^ 
and 33% -of the secondary teaching force have beer^ trained specifically ^ ^ 
for primary schools and transferred to.the^ secondary^ system upon \ 
completion of a degree or under a reorganisation of the particular 

( 1 ) Campbel 1 , W.J. ot ji^l^ Being a Teach er .in Austr alian State no vornft^ent. Sch o ols 
, ' AACRDE Report No.' 5, AGPS ,' Canberra, 1975. ^ ' , 

i ' Campbell obtained questionnaire jresponse^ from a sample of 793 ' • . 
p>rilnary arid 793 secondary teachers with -^rougYily equal numbers from^ ^ 
« 6ach State. Tliis' .number equalled 82.11. of teachers' approached, in ^ 
addition 'a further 920 tc^ache^rs' in.least-ooaj^t States were interviewed. 
These interviews supportl^d pind amplified" the rjuestiopnaire results.- 



< r 



state ^school system. This flow between school levels is almost e*ntirely , 
one way/. it; is -noteworthy that for decades in Australia a major part of ^ 
INSET Jias been part-time study by primary tea'chers" qualifying for 
university degree^. - . * ^ * 

Cajn^ell's study demonstrates that by far the majority*of teachers have 
be^ trained in teachers colleges or universities within their home States. 
There are no interstate differences with respect to the range of instituti6ns 
but r- in cojnparison with other States, Tasmania ha? a partacularly high^ \ 
percentage of its total sample (27,8)' trained. at the Uni\^pTsity pf Tasmania , 
and a cortespondingly smaller percentage, trdine^ at its ^Teachers College 
(6,8.4) , whereas in both Queensland and New South ^Wales Ipcal cplleges 
d6minate>the training scene (81.4% and 84 . 4%^ respectively)^ . '/f* ^ ' *- 



\\ No Training:— 

Teachers' Colleges, ohKerS^at-es^o^h^r countries 
Universihes; own G^•al^4& 




jTeaciners Colleges, own ^tahes 



-TEAClriER Tf^AlMiNG.^NSTlT'UTlOI^S 
^ (p. 9 Carhp^ell Report-^ 



Of teachers wh<^ h^v,e had some pre-service training, most in the primary 
sector have had two^years^ most iV the secondary^ei ther^ 2 or 4'years, 
d^^ending* -upon whether* they undertook a college course tin whole 0/ 'part ) 
or a' univeibsi'^y , tourse . ' The majority of State edjii^ceition authoritiies ^ 
(and ^bodiers such" as teach^er unions) now accept that primary . teachers should 
bj^.bacKed b^^ at least three years initial tr^irting', 'ar^d secondary teachers 
by four years, but' feV in the 'samples' could admit' to these standards. 

Tas. ' ,S. A. - W- 



Secondary with^at^"' 
Ifeast 4 yeate^pr^-' 



service-' 



Qld.. • N§W ; Vic , 



:18^,0 '26.6 



40.0 



46V1 



32.9 



Primary .with* at 
'leajSt 3, years pre- 
sej'vice " ' ^ 



6.9, 



&\5. 3"3.8 



22.0 



25. 2- 



20.1 



The interstate differences reflect .different policies relating to un^v^^^sity * 
y* ^college training of secondary teachers , and different timings relating 
to** the;^ introduction of three years of t;/raining for primary school teachers. 
The differences at pi^imary leve I will eventually«^disappear with the 'introduction 
in all States of three year training course's. ^ . ' 

VjB'ry few primary teachers in the> sample' (between. 0 . 0% in Victoria and IL. 39% 
in 'Tasmania) ]>aVe 'cotnpLeted a Jkinive^sity degree. The percent*age of degreed 



Kmc 



.(1) ' These 'figures Are- for 1973; the percefitages will have; incre^ased- in 
the interim.'^ * ^ , ^ 
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secbn^^ry • t'eacher-s r,ange^ f^Tom 34.6% in Qu6e'nsiaji'c3 tp 59.9% in Victoria. 
Some of 'these completed de^gree^s prior to the Diploma in' Educatipn but: 
a large proposition in each State' ' followect the reverse .procedure. ^ 

' -Qld. ;^SW. ^ ' Vi^.. Tas. &.A, ' W.A> \ 

^ / '.18.2 ' ao.2 36.2 '19:8 28.4 20:2-' ' " / - 

Degrees most commonly held are B.^. (65%), B.^c. ,(22. 5%) and' BV Ed. 7.2%). ' 
Very few' t.eachers ,hol'd ''a superior qualification or. two bachelor degrees. 

4.00 IIvlSET^: ' policy and ^tr^ucture . . * V . . . 

'4.1 Roles atid functions pf major agencies . . , - • 

A major pa^t of INSET in Australia prior 1973 when Australian G6vel:nme'ht' 
funds chanrtel^d through the School^ Commission (1) p^^dvided a great: boost, 
^consisted of cojar^s^s and programs to upgrade teaphers^' qualifications 
especially those^^^f'.one and two, y^r/ trained primary teachers.. .In^ 
particular the Stat^^Departments oi ^^ew Sbufe W^les, Victoria and Wes^tern 
'Australia implement^i^ programs with this purpose in jrnlnd. Numerically 
more "teachers participated- in INSE^ of this, kind than in th^^ shorter, 
specific and highly practical courses conducted ou-t of school* l^ours an'd 
notx:arrying any academic * or >promotional - credits. > 

4.1.1 Up*-grading courses . ^ * / / 

^ i ' • ' 

Up-grading-typ^, courses §till form the greater part'of INSET, involving 
large numbers of teachers in eacli State. In Tasmania, for- instance , a^ 
Centre for the Continuing Education of TeacThers, ^n exercise In co--operation 
between the Education Department, the Teachers Federation and tertiary 
bodies^ h^is been established specif ical},y to enable practising 'teachers 
.to fui;^then their qualifications. (See case study 2). In Western Australia 
departmental facility the Teachers Further Education Centre - performs 
the same function t>f up-grading teachers V qualifications and so assisting 
their, progress In t*he system. .In that 'State, university and college 
courses voluntarily undertaxeO^.also earn teachers salary and promotional 
advantage.. In Vic toifia' special facilities of ^ tHis kind ara not,, available 
for *the 7, 000- odd primary » teach^r:s - many with only partial secondary 
.•schooling and minimal pre-service teacher training - currently attempting 
to up-grade their teaching qualifications. However, Victorian teachers 
are :able to study for \iniyersity 'and 'college degrees, part-time. The 
Vi6t®rian Teachers Union* is ' pressing for an end to one part cff the preserit 
system, T>iz. teacners study in their own time .for departmental teaching 
certificates unrecognised fdV , empi9yment purposes outside the 3:cate, in 
favour of a three-year coarse conducted by an approved tert lai ^ institution 
and involving a substantia] period of practice teaching plus recall for a 
.year of further study after 'a period of full-time employment. 



'(1) These funds ^are often rf.-ferjred to as Schools Commission^ or Karmel 
funds (after the Chamfian of the Interim Commission a°nd author of 
the ground-clearing Re xjor-c , Professor Peter Karmel, now Chairman 
' '.of the Universities. Commission). 
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In Queensland there is friction of: a different sort between teachers 
uni9n officials and the ' colleges^ There, colleges refuse to give one-** ^ 
year trained primary teachers credit for often lengthy on-the-job 
experience by declining to' admit them tb up-gradiag courses foi; 2 year- 
■trained teachers. Similarly, 2 year-trained experienced teachers axe not 
permittfed tO' enter up-grading courses designed for their 3 ye^^^rairxjed . 
colleagues. Difficulties of this kind very often arise from the 
♦division of ^powers anA responsibilities, the multiplicity of ag^nQies 
-and institutions and the overall lack of an appeal framework for teacher 
^edup^ition >ia J^ustralia. Statewide and national agencies concerned with 
teacher education are bringing about ^ great uniformity following^ a period 
'of ra^id expansion and- diversif icjation but because of the autonomy now 
achieved by colleges this will consi/st more of conformity and commonly 
agreed structures and procedures thfari of submission to externally dictated 
requirements or Departmental regulations. 



Most 'of the teachers currently undertaking further' study in Australia 
are^ those who require degrees to be able, to cpmpete effectively for promotion 
opportunities. The degrees nonnally are in subject areas with the 
• opportunity to include education units. Some other taachers resume 
terj:iairy studies which relate even more directly to th^ir continuing 
development as tes^chers ; Most universities offer courses involving the 
"equivalent of a year of full-time study in. which a Diploma in Education 
/ may *be 'converted to a ^achelor^ of Education. • > 




.In ^dditioii t6 providing courses -^"leading to B.A". , B.Ed, and advanced 
- degirfee^r sopie institution^ offered external studies and summer programs. 
The sipmer school conducted each January by the Sydney Teactjers College ^ 
has 'attracted some 2,0Q5_tec^chers annually for, its SO concentrated courses. 
Queensland University offers a summer school staffed by j.nspectors, advisory 

/teachers, principals', practising teachers and academics. The 1975 '^sch9PjL 
attraqted 1,400 Stat^ and 300 non-State teachers. The University of l^w 
England ^offers external courses in educational administration and in oth^r 
' subjects tb i)^(eet the needs of cauritry-bised teachers, 

4.1.2 Subject associations 

^ The sulpject associations were and continue to be a i^ajjpr force inTlNS 
particularly of the shoijt course var^iety. The recent Wailability of 
Schools Commission f^nds has enabled them to mount bigger and better 
programs and more of themi , prior to 1973 progrcims generally were financed 
from the proce^eds of membership and admission iLevies, and sales of 
periodicals, teacher materials etc. ;*The State level^ associations 
(and not' usually their f'ederal secretariats) are the prime organisers. 
They had achieved *a high standard even 'prior to 1972 ^hen funding was 
obtained fr-om.the Australian Government* in the wor^ls of the President of 
the Australian Geography Teachers Association. The subject associations 
for many years have beeri well placed to assess teachejfs* needs within 
particular subject area&^and respond to them with 'courses initiated a 
managed by teachers tii€^im^lves.'\ More recently, mginy of the^ assop^erfions 
. the N.S.W. Economic Teachers As^c^ciation-'whidl^ was , rounded 'iw^^'^^G , have 
taken a more direct ^ntere/^t in promoting curr j^culVun refplSn and research 
ir)v addition to the more orthodox IN^ET c6ncerns; 





e.g. 
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PreviQusJy/ subjec.t associations **o6k ^responsibility for providing and 
organisrrfg^^^pecialist qotixses e/^^. ^ courses related, to changes in . 
syllabus content 4hd e^^terha-l e^cak^i^a^ti^ns ' jexainples^of *non-l^ teacher 
initia^ted cpurses withiix'what: *were / until *vWy repently, e&fairtanation- - , 
'dominated sy^tems)^ This sor.t.^Of activity' is still a f^a^ture of some 
'dssocia'tions' programs e^g. in 1975, the English Teac^er^ Assockation of 

>iand mo-unted short .coursed relating to the i^ipl^ementation of a new ^y^^ 
syllabus tl^roughout the ' secondary level. ^ ' . ' 

• . ^ • i :/\ — ^ . ^ " 

Several associations host qui'te arnbitious .national conferences open io . 
all interested teachers. For example^ the ftustr^liarx Association of ' . 
Mathematics Teachers / ^ federaticfn of State bcapche^.themseives/active in 
the INSET field, holds a biennial qonfeii^enpe. Mpre than 300 teachers 
.participated in the January 1376 cc5nf erience, at which core* lectures were 
delivered by promineYit Australian an(3 foreign mgrthematiclans (the latter 
brought to Australia at, the ^soci at i^on* s*^ expensed . The Austz;alian 
Society for Music Education intends its 1977 National Conferei^ce to perform 
an in-service function and hopes to attVact up to 1,000 \participants. 

The History Teachers Association of AwsVr^alia and the Ai^^ralasian, Commercial 
and Economics Teachers Association aipe c\thers which stage ^national conferences. 
Both were active in promoting in-service education prggrams prior* to 
Schools Commission funding. Some national conferences are\now preceded 
by lengthy, search studies in which members participate in s^ate-wide 
surveys of developments and needs in their area of the' curriculum. National 
funding agencies, in particular the Currroulum Development Centre, are 
involved in the support of some of these atuWes which combine research, 
developmental and in-service education functVons, e.g. a grant of $3,000 
recently made to the Australian AsfeociatibA of Mathematics Teachers supporting 
a search conference. \ . * 

Subject associations are" most active in offering short programs -normally 
out of school "hours - relating to cur;eiculum content arid teaching 

'techniques. Many provide a valuab'l^ forum for teachers , - ftt ud ents and 
academics and self-help curriculum materials tl^ouqh sophisticated ^ 
publications \e.g. "Modern Teaching Wthods Association; Mathematics 
Association of Vi^ctoria; Australian Society for Music 'Evaluation; Victorian 
Commercial Teachers Association;- Qu^enslahd History Teachers 'Association) . 
The Schools Commission- funded Education Centres since- 1973 have become 
popular venues for many sliort-term limited attendance programs which over • 
the years have been an important part of the in-service fi«nct:ion of subject ' • 
associations {e.g. Inner City Education Centre, Sydney, Weltern Regions 
Education Centre^ Melbourne; Brisbane Education Centre). Some of . the 

' prbgrams offered go beyond courses, workshops , seminars, etc. to include 
work "study visits {e.g. industry visits organised for , its memb^rs^,by the 
Technical Teachers Federation of ^asm^nia), and* trend r;eports on current 

^develppments in overseas countries e.g. Mathematical Association of Victoria:, 

> Recetit Trends in British Mathematics Education. 1975. . ' ' j \ 
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Recently, the Victorian Department 6f Elduqation has agreed to a ^year's - 
full-time release of ona 'enthusiasti^/* teacher in each subject field to 
act as a resource person for his parjticular associatioV and "ensure that 
^te^chers ti'eeding specialist help ar^ put in^corttact with', appropriate ' . ' 

ipert personnel. In several asso^ciationsi for eilample, the Vict,orian. ' / 
A^ and Craft Teachers Associatioft, this valuable r^sburce^has alreaay 
proV^ insufficient for tlie dema^^ds that members are taking,^ Vhel' value of 

Lng some addi-tional re^o^ces to siibjecV associjkfcions is demonstrated' 

13.. ' ^ 
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By. their growing iavolveme^nt, in surveys-, ap£3ra^isals and new initiati^Jres 
in INSET > for example the brief Resume of StWte Inset /Policies prepared 
by the Acting Secretary of ,the Australian Science Teacher-s Association*^ 
in 1975:'- * ' ' ' ' *v 



4.1.3 Inspectors, advisers, consultants 

In earlier years the control ancj supervisory rqle of inspectors and 
advisory teachers extended to include an important on-th^-job in-tservice 
training function. Before 1972 INSET i,n Victoria was the virtual preserve 
of District Inspectors, , ' ^ 

\ ^ 

The Campbell Report bears out a statement made by a Victorian Teachers- 
Union spokesman, to the effect that many ^eachers were driven by their' 
hostility tbwards the inspectorate to boydott all but compulsory in-seryice 
education programs organised by them. \ 

"Despite the efforts of State education' authorities to change the 
t' image, inspectors are seen by both principals and teachers ih most 

States as assessors of teachers, and not as advisers^ to either teacher's 
or schools ... There is a strong agreement tihat it is difficult to 
combine in the one person roles of adviser and assessor" 

''This fellow here assesses me and therefore I don't dare ' ^ v 
\ mention the fact that I've got^ trouble. If I do, all that 

- happens fs that I 've. supplied him with a * weakness* to include 
in his reporjt" - ' < . 

The majority express the view that the role of teacher • a^sessT^ent- is. 
the one which most inspectors find most congenial, and that:, with the 
granting of greater autonomy to thfe schools, the inspector ial" ^position 
is redundant and anachronistic." ^ / ' ^ ' . I 

. «, • V , ^ . / 

i;n recent years there have been change^-ip the role c3f the inspectorate. , 
in many States, making it, jnore .difficult for them g'ain.^'c^ss to^schools*; 
yto perform' "the ;o^d-style on-the-job" training, ' In^ Victoria, /however , ' ' • 

inspectors have ^assumed responsibility for 'advising th^ , eleven* Stat^ , Regional 
In-service Committees of teachers' ip-service re^^uirements (See case study 3) 

Many inspectbrs havu also been instrumeTital iii establishing Tea'cht^rs " ' • . 
Centres. They stilt^ eitjoy con^id^rabl-e* power via their assessft\en'&' -role:\ 
some district irispectprs ^jare s^id to insist on evidence of *particip<a[tion . , - 
in INSET before recommendiVg teachers tor promotion. < ' ' 

In Queensland, inspectors Have" shed much of the bogey man image, although* 
their role in assessJnent is still^'^ perennial cause' for complaint by ^ 
teachers. In ^Juerena-land a committee of inspectors and txfachers ''unioo 
of f icials^meets to formulate- a system of inspection Hhat^aims to'ac'p iii 
everyone'^s test inte^ests-^ , ' ' /' > ^ ' 

• * .^-^ • J: ♦ ' ' . - ♦ 

.^jf . . * * 

Advisors^ teachers^iay a-'prominent a^:)le/in I>NSET in tho States^' The 
Queensland Depart^i^^ of Education erapLoy<jd a 'sjinall, body of advisers prior . 
to Schools Commission ^qnding, but they invaricibly lacked time ^ to visict any 



.^u^ Stat*e school's. Since 1973 the State Deveiopment Committee has ^ 
apportioned funds to the three school systems (State, .Catholic, Independent) 
to support their own advisory services. . , ,^ ' 

In Victoriai the Curriculum and Research Branch of the Department of , ' , ^ 
Educatian in ,th^ late 1960's responded to calls from teachers for the V 
app<^ij^tioent of consultants with specialised Knowledge and skills in ' \ 

^vtrad^ti6naL secondary subject areas. The Curriculum and Resear<^ Branch 
now supports,^ some 120 primary education and 100 secondary education 

c consultants . •* ^Primary consultants spend some time based in 'particular 
schools ■ and' some time on the move between schools. They (Organise most 
jregional in-setvice education activities. Their ranks are. swelled by 
teachers seconded to educatibi^l and quasi-educational institutions - 
Curriciilum and keseai^ch Branch, zaos, art gallery, holiciay, camps, etc*. , - 

to act' in an Education Officer capacity, Assist and advise in cui^riculum 

„ development ^nd in staging in-:service programs. However, the complexity 

\of this operation 'is such that the Victorian Department of Education' 
now has under .way, an inquiry into the possible reorganisation of" all its ^ j 

-curriculum services tb-"provide more effective support for school -based 
curriculum development. Doubtless this will lead to significant changes 
in INSET even though the Curriculum and Teacher' * Education Branches are 
separate entities, witHin the Department. 

In Western Australia advisory teachers are sprtjetimes chosen on the basis of 
a high level of teaching skill 2^ a particular^ area together with an adequate 
qualification. In most cases*^hey are seconded from schools for 2 to. 5 years 
and employed on a full-time' basis. , The number-N^f permanent iW^isory 
teachers is small by comparison.^ . " ^ ^ ' 

4.1.4 . State^parlfment Curriculum and Research apd In-service Branc hes. }^ 

The various State Curriculuih* and Research and Teacher Education Branches , 
have for long mounte;^ , in-service education programs', of short and long 
duration, sometimes jointly, often separately. They have also playfed an 
important dissemination role, alerting teachers to the latest developments 
in education through their ^vairious wide-circulation publications (e.g. -in 
QueeYisland the CurricuJ.um and Research Branch publications, because of their 
valuable in-service character, are financed from in-service funds). 

Sometimes departmerifeally-sponsored programs are conducte'd in close 
association with tertiaf-y institutions. In Queensland,., for instance, four 
colleges serve as" venues for the State-funded Whole Term Release Program . 
Others are venues for short term- residential pfrograins , (e.g. Gatton College 
in December 1975 hosted an orientation program for newly appointed 
administrators, wbile Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education annually 
plays host to secondary teachers^ participating in a series of extended 
refres'her courses) . ^ " s . | 

4.1.5 ^Regional gfeructur^ and centres. . • | \ I 

In. several states' - New S(^uth Wales, Vi-ctoria, Western- Australia and vS*^*l 
iJueensland .regional strijictures have deve'l oped .and in-service education ' " ^ 
h^s been 'undertaken at a regional as distinct fxom State and-^ local ^levels . 
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; The ' amount Of responsibiXity accorded the regional in-service, committees- 
v4ries,f;com State,to' State .(See case studies l and3) 

Teachers Centres, to be distinguished from the Schools Commission Edu6atioi 
Centres (^ee case study 1) provide course, discussi^on and wo?:4cshop ' 

opportunities (e .g; , Tasmania, has three centres, all pre-dating the Karmel 
Report, two now operating Vlth Schools Commissi<>n assistance) . Since the 
j. ir^jection o^. S.chools Commission monies the, nun£er of Teachers Centres 
.Sin Victoria ,^ New South Wales'.and Queensland his infereased radically. They 
^re established by the State Departments usin^g Schools Conmiissi^n^^fUxid&-^ 
and vary in size and chara;c€er from centf-e t^ , centre, State to State. Some 
States provide -resource/residential centres for' use for INSET e.g, Raywood 
In-service Centre And Wattle Park Centre, South Australia ^- the Reading^' 
Qentres in Victoria . (See case study ^ 3) T.eaching Resources Centre, 
Canberra). . . ^ 



On a number of occasions special workshops have been organised in these 
kinds of centres relation 'to major national curriculum projects (sup)i 
as ASEP, the Australian Science Edacation Project). "It is anticipated that 
the regional education centres and state professional support centres and 
. teachers centres will play a major part in the dissemination and in-service 
^funfctions. associated with the projects program of the Currfculum Development 
Centre,'beginning in 1977 with SEMP, the Social Education Materials Project; 

4.r. 6 Publishers . ^ * - ^ • , 

Not all^.thevinitiative f or ^nrservice has rested with Government agencies 
or teacher groups. SoJne publishers of *rlew courses offered one day. or 
weekend workshops^ f or teachei^s proposing t?> implement the new materials. 
The publishers paid for and organised these in-service, programs which were 
inevitably restricted to teachers in metropolitan schools,^ e .g * ACER/RIGBY' - 
IMP - Individual Mathematics Program; Endeavour Reading Scheme, Triad 
Mathematics Laboratory. (1). .Educational Media- Australia abides by the 
publishers' insistence that all intending teachers have intensive pre-use 
instruction in Man;' a Course of ^tudy . i ' ^ * • , 

4.1.7 Induction ^Year . ■> • . • 

In Australia, the importance of further training and support c^urihg the^ 
first year of teaching^ is beginning to be recognised. In many States* 
responsibility for the induction of first-year ^ut teachers rests with, the 

schools \ in the primary schools, with th^princip^al or ' his* deputy, \n 
the high sc^hools often with the appropriate senior master. Methods Ms^d - 
range from tl\e informal (meetings in a local pub) to the formal (weekly ^ ^ 
conferences between new and experienced teachers for discussions and . \ * 
possible solutitjn of problems confroi^ing t]\e former). In 1976 Western 
Australia will m6unt a Sta|te-level program designed to isolate an.d tackle . 
the special needs nedphyte teachers. In a similar program in? Victoria - 
in 1975 i\ was found^ impossible to identify and atltend to th^ rieecls of 
individual, teachers ir^ large and formal programs of thiaS-sort^ 



(1) Bassett, G.W. et al , op. .cit 
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"New measures which have" been wi^eAy propos^ in Atastralia^ to assist 
the beginning teacher and which have been adopted in some* schools , 
include reduced teaching lK)ads^ and classes, adequate pastoral care 
. and guidance, meetings between new te'achers, opportunities for 
observing' experienced teachers such as in teain teaching situations • 



and allocati^on to classes of reasonable ability level** (1), 

>field High School, Victoria, is one at a very small nuipber of schools 
uch, can boast a well o^anised program of induction for teatrhers in 
leir ^first year. - , - 



^The Education. Resjearch and Development Committed is suppor.ting- study of 
induction year possibilities including^ those being tested in the U'.K. 
From, this it may-be expected that a;range of porograms will ^mferge, 

4 • r. 8 Overview ^ . , y ' ^ * 

With modification and change? all the . fpregoing are-*still in operation, 
but greatly Enlarged and expanded since the massive injection of Feder^ 
Government funds after 197 3. , ' . . 

The maj9r widely. attributed deficiencies in INSET available prior ^ to ^ 
1973 iifcluded:* • / , . - ' 

. overall lack of resources in -terms of personnel, mate;*ials and time 

uneveriess of provision, (e.g^. in th^ early .'sixties New' South Wales ^ 
\ had approximately §0% of t;he Australian totals \ - 



unequal oppor txlni'ties for city/co*untry teachers'* 
lack of adequate incerftiv.as and rewards • 



an overall lack of clearcut policies and mechanisms of co-ordination 
(the' first national c?onference on in-service education OGCiiri?ed in 
November 1-9? 4 , at /the .instigation oT the Schools Commission) 



lack''6f research and limited strategic thinking about needs 'and, 
resources ^ 

limited consultation c5f tead^ers by administrators and(ciA«^e 
organisers ' ' - ^ , , 

:i.ack of research into; needs and .program effectiveness- ^ 




One .expLanatioiv for th^e particular f^^m taken by INSET over th 
dec|ides,vteB the type of jprimary^and junior secondary pre-ser,Vi 



le past two 
Lce teacher 

educationijbrevaldcit in* the ,195d^'*s. ;;pj^is was much injfluenced by bleacher 
supply anU demand factors^. ^As elsewherl^, the ,demc n(^ f or teachers in 
Australiai fl^ctuateG*' according to §uch thir^ as ^economic/employment 
conditiiona a;nd deipograpbdc trends. « At .present due to a tight employmenV 
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si txaa't ipn compounded "^in some States by 'a sustained high i/\take of migrant,, 
teac);iers in iat±er years) the competition for .teaching posts is particularly 
fierce and ^all emploj^ing bodies (State, Cathoiic and Independent)' .are _ - 
,^le to be much more selective than hitherto in the recrlii tpient and 
Appointment of te^chfers. 'in the 'fifties and ' sixties , .-however , teacher " 
were generally in. short supply. The states were unabl'^ to staff secondary , 
schools with graduates alone, and 2 year courses, were .initiated _ln' at 
leaat 2 states (New South Wales and' Queensland) ..for >the^ tirairiing .of, j.unibr 
secondary teachers! South Austlralia adopt^fi a system of Q.f f-the-street 
recruitment of people with f>artial tertiary j'trainirig, i^ho' were thenf 
expected to acquire teaching skills on the^^Jgh: South.^ Australia, ^ a \ 

similar' shortage of primary teachers in the early mid fifties recruited ^ 
numbers o'f wpm^n on: the basis 9f secondary '.school .performance, and involved 
then in six'week se^sipns of • school-based/ obserya'tion and discussion, as"^a 
'preparation *f or teTaching. - ' ' \^ , ' : . : - / / 

As recently as 1968 ):he situatipn was-L relatively, unchanged so that ^ 
I^artridgd was able to claim ' * \ i \ ^ ' 

^ ^ '"There are very few who would deny,, that" standards of training , 

fpt bc^th primary and secondary teadhexs 'are at "present Cop 1dw."(1)\ 

Currently threfe years pr^-->erxice' training is the minimam required/of^ ^ , 
Australian V^^imary^^teagHtgrg ji'n Vi6to^i^",.^ Austraiian\Cap;Ltal ^errltoi^^^ \ 
*and dl«ewherel*ilW9-ye|9:^^ tfeacheirs are comp.eirfed^ to up-grade tlbieir 

qualif icat^ons/to^al;\lfeast -th'i;ee^^ear status)^' * \ \ \ 

Since thie' 'sixties^ there ndve been marked/c*hangps,^4n t-h^'chajracter " 
scl^ool populations due ^t^o changing' Pat.t^^n3 of immicf^ration (cxe^tirlg gr^at ' 
demand for teachers of ^Ehglish^s a. gecond Language, ^oigrant ^hil<3ren,^ 
"multi-cultural edudatic^ /etc; ) s^' ^ ^ ^ . 

- , * ■* ' ' 

' • \ .1^ /' , '\ - 

Equally sUifts in methods Of classroom organisation, changes? in school 
design, etc. have given teachers with -special skills or training an edge 
over less able or qualified colleagues (e .g. -teachers experienced, in. team \ 
teaching, open plan", etc .^-^ ' CutYiculum cVfanges have af f Qbt^d'^^tjie demanc^ y » 
foir types of teajbher,^ for instance the ^.need ifor , sciencje and 'rt^thematics / « 
•teachers and for t£?^cners of utiiitari^ or^ voqational-type ^u^jects has ^ 
-often been conaidered greater than the. need-^f or teachers* of English/History / 
■*and Modern Languages. Finally "^there is. a cu:^r^nt ^heavy Semarid for E)re-,s^hool 
teachers* and for-^ teachers, of Aborigines, dn many States. x ^ ' ' ■ 

Also in relation to the form^'INSET ha*s take;i, we need to^ consider the ' * 
atmosphere' of the late /fiftie:^ and early 'aixties'a.nd th^ push towlirds 
open education ajid integrate''^ studies for .-ex^t^pl^, in ^ictoria, p^tly ^' ^ 
Under the influer^ce' of a handful of 'local progi^essives responding* to ^trends ill, 
the U,K. .and the U.-S:A. That <^;as^ the ^climate in whicli W.Gt Bassett'"^ 
book pn iridivid^ualised education Vin the primary school Each One ' is &i.f fprent (2) 
was released'- a climate .in; vHioh' a £:adi^e of pipirfe Wfbrm-'pinded teachers ^ 



(1) 'Partridge Qp. Ci t\ p, 17'9^^ - . ' / . / * 

(2) ^ .Bas3ett, G.W. E ach .One is Different; ' Melbourne,. Apsti?alian Council 
• foV Educationai ^Research, 1963.. - • . ^ 



emerged, making new demands and exerting new pressures for innovative 
in-service programs; * . ' ' ' * ' 

In 1973 in one State there was on average less than one day per year of 
INSET per teacher. It is an aspiration of the Schools Commission that, by 
^\3j|980, there should be five days of release for INSET per teacher. In some ^ 
States little opportunity existed until recently for teachers to initiate 
in-servic^ courses or 'to participate in their ^esi^gn or 'donduc.t% In all 
States; particular problems resulted from the disprot>ortionate' number of 
young / teachers, in country schools and from dearth of INSET provision 
in non-Governmint schools. ' 



The. availability of Schools Commissjion mdnies has permitted a continuation 
of the various types of \n*service flinctions being performed prior tp , 
197{. It has led to the improvement dnd extension, or the varioua in-^i^r,vice 
offlerings ^liready described. Under' the Schools Commission Teacher', Development 
•Pr6graro country teachers ar^e no longer penalised becafise'b^ distance from 
trWe metropolitan centres; teachers in non-Government ^sichools havie vastly , ° 
nereased access to INSET; in mqst States teachers are demonstrating 
/reater initiative in* th0 design and conduct of professional development . 
5rograms^. j ^ - „ / ' , . - ^ - 

tn short, the firovision of Commissibn funds has itiad^ for definite , . 

^qualitative^ and quantitative improvements in INSET Australia-wide. But ^ 
/before procjeeding to a review of the pressures for change at, the Schools 
^"Commission not the States' initiation, it 4-s*necessary to affirm the 
recency of i^any of the develop^ients discussed in this paper. The Situation 
has imprc^Ved appreciably in the three years singe Karmel 'reported.; 

"Becaua^e it, relates to quality rather than *quantity,. the need for 
funds-*for the, development of -teachers in service Often finds ,lfess 
r'ekdy accommodation in 'State budgets when it .l^ecomes an rtJLternative 
to deficiencies in n\iinbers ' of . teachers employed. | The /difference ' - , 
between gabd and poor teaching is/h^rder for the j community at ^ ^ 
large, to detect than a^re large bl^^sses or the lack of pupil p;Laces, ' 
I /and is therefore less likely to be -^he subject 6t public pressure."^ (1) 

4.. 2^ .' The increasipg demand for INSET in Australia ^ ' ' 

A wide array o£ interrelated factors has brought about a' massive expansion 
of I^^SET in Australia during the past thr^e years. Tfie .most pbvious " ' 
of these* is the ^substantial increase of Federal money, made ^av^ liable' 
through the Schools Corrahission, both directly^ for teafcher developmeirjt and^ 
through- other 'programs; such" as the Innovations Program'. which^ hars .,st:^ntu;Lai:ed 

Vid^ tcwige Q.f new initiatives in education. »^However, other forces ttare 
iilso. at work and- it is* tQ these that we must turp in order to ufiders^^nd 
'the^ directions being taken by PdderalT State and ^dcal level ^rbgramsv. 
Since* research in this area is almost Qon-existent/ thi^ Sf^ction of the 
report /'is*' inevitably somewhat speculative and tentative in chara^err- ^ r ' > 



(1), Schools in Australia . . Kepcrt of the , Interim Commitjiee for the' 
Australian Schools Commission, AGPS, ^!ay '1973, ^ p. 12l . 



One factbr behind the increasing demand for INSET in* Australia, is. 
'teachers' need to master \ new technologies and* gadgetry. Victoriarr 
In-service Education Cotnuiitrtee officers claim that the single most 
common requirement is^ for cour^ses whiph will increase teachers' 
expertise iq^'the use of all sorts of 

materiajs. (The Victorian Iri-seryice ^--^ 

of activities ior 197^ contains e pre'ponderance of^ Educational -\ 
Technology courses, many extending ov'^r several" e^^enings) . ' Th^re 
is I similar interest in audio-visual courses in/the Australian 
Capital Territory i while many of theJti^/ni cpursefs condilcted by the^ y 
Centre for the Advancement of Teachijig jCAT^'i Macquarie University , ^ 
Sydney, also aftn to increase e"xpBXtis(^ in thi^ are'^. * Education 
, Centres Visited in; New South Wajes , ^Qiieenslanb and VictoYia house 
audio-visual^ eciuipment of a sdphisticeited vai^le/^y' afid mount course 
in such areas^as audio-visuals, ^yse bj: .overhead projectors, slicje 
produi:tiori, reprographics, f ilm-^makinc , etc./ 

Services are provided by St^te medra and library ynits, e»g. the' 
Services Div^Lsions of the N»S»W. . oApai tment' of Education. Also ,in 
N.S.W. the State Development Committee: provides tourin^g medi^ vans 
to instruct teachers' ii^ the' f^r reaches of the^ St^te in ^use of audio^ 
visual equipment. ^ 



ses 



Another factor is the "impact of new theories and viewppints, e.g. 
l^iage,^ and Bruiser (a glance at Joint ]!n-service' Commit/tee jprpgragis 
for 1975-76 co^yfirms this e.g.^ Early Childhood" Education program,, 
Australian CaDital Territory^ 1975; ^i aget and Classroolffi^ Application 
Metropolitan West Area ISEC, t^;S*W.- ^rd^Term 1975). ^ 

.Apart from the utilitarian motive of enhancing promotional prospects, 
'Australian Capital Territory teachers applying to atterfd INSET are 
'6aid (by principals and'Authority stajff) to wish to enhance their 
teaching abilities'; to confer with colleagues from other scHf)ols; 
to**devobe some time to reflection on all sorts of educational matters^ 
Western Australian teachers are said to be motivated' by. a desire 
to s.tay abreast oF educational' and curriculum developments/ to 
refresh or refurbish their own expertise and to learn^ of the -.thoughts 
and activities of other te^cher^. Vi::torian In-^service Education 
Committee officers believe this growing demand, for . places > in in-service 
.progrcims is evidence o^ a failure of'" teacher "training institutions 
to .equ^p teachers adecjilately to .meet the d^mands^mposed by their 
'profession. Victorian teachers are sai^ toj^b^ attempting to 
compensate for gaps! in their initial ydcati6nal preparation.'' They 
have expressed a preference for-cours^ Which 'provide the opportunity 
^or work at practical 'grass roc^ts* ievel and allow* rS^the expression 
of *persortial viewpoints and for disqussion of probl^^ms associated 
with teabhing. This is an interpret^ tioh which reflects a^deep 
division of^optnion in Victoria and e lsewhere, in the couiitrV about* the 
proper cfxrectioii ^ for, teach'er edupatiin to follow, 

K furtbrer ma-j6r impe^tus i^ increased .awareness of movements anA 
trendy in INSEJ in othef , countries . ;| Australian academics'/ teacAer' 
educators/ educational^ administrators^ and teachers Ihemselves hav^ 
^lindert^en overseas stijidy tours and their observations ,and experience' 
are' v/l^ely communicated. > \ | / ' - ' * /' 



ReoManisetion of. schooling many Sta^es'V including ch.anges in 
examination syattems ijs'-tilso'' b'^irid thfe (Rowing demand for INSET / 
.(e.g-. New Sbuth Wal^s School Certifi'cate wlas largely* replaced "^by^ ' - 
internal teacher assessraentt in 19,74; cojurse work assessment in ^ ^ 
Queens,land schools; jin the Australian Capital 'Territory ^ new system 
pf assessment of seqior '-secondary studerit^;! in -Victoria and the ^ ^» , 
Australian Capital lierritory a drift away, fiom t^e externally imposed 
syllabus, with schoO^ls assuming individvial |^sponsibility for \ I 



curraicu 
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Increasing teacher autonomy coupled with gra^jlng ^war6ness of the 
need for. new skills an^ understandings, in' or^er to e^cercise/it, is 
a further factoV* The Campbell -Report/' (p. 17)1 coj/firms i 

- '.' ■ ' ■ \ J ■ [ ■ ' ' 

that the classroom teachers ^aire now? playing a key role 
in .professiotiai decision making , ja,nd are loonvinced tjiat - 
' salvation is likely to be '^dependent upon,|their ow^^fforts 



"The^ teachers acknowledge that the^t-have p^ime ' respdn;sibility 
for mo^t^of 'What g^oes^^tn^-wxiniin their clafesroomsr Al,though 
th^y wouia^iJc^to h^ve an even bigglr s^y, ^nd| there 
. is some variat^ion amon^ the States*. All 4f our evidence 
suggests tfiat the 

in' Sou,th Australia; Victoria and '4'asmania,.than it Is 




devo|LuVion of responsibilLity is futther; ^ 
Australia^' Victoria and Tasmania ^.tfian it 
^.^fth 



land/ New SQiith Wales and Western |Austrlalia[,. " 



7lr\ VictorfaNiA 1975 the State Education Act was fended tfo ftllow 
. parentSr citi^ns and teachers to collaborate^ with pirincipals in | 
» devising schoolNpolicy yet many principals are t6o accus1;omed to \ j 
working 'in a syst^ in Which^ Ihe -bu'^den ot accountability's , 
shouldered by the Department suddenly to begin if^king and justifying' 
more an<3 more important decisions regarding school "policy • Many ^ 
teachers, and prg^ncipals^ are deemed < ill-equipped t| satisfy^ the , ' 
^^maniis an<J expectations of a community increasingly knowledgeable 
about^ education and vocai in its ambitions for i*t§^children. 'The^e 
-is need fo^ courses which will equip them to cOpe \fi%h the operrin<^ 
up of schooli Systems and^Q^^al with an elite, gro^p of informed parents. 

Changes in^JJ^e-^^chool- population - the . emergence o'fi the older, more 
mcUb4ir€r"s€udent - and the emergence of the secondar>| school as a common- 
school, must' also been seen as "factors in the drive| to participate 
in TOSET- ' ^ ^ ' * ^ / ' 



, ^Musgrave reports: ^ | ' * 

"... e^/en between 1969 and* 1972 the projJortion^ erf entrants 
to all. seco'ndary schools who remained until thelfirial yecir 
* of schooling ro6e from 27^.5 to 32.4 percent^." (B) « y 

Additional factors include: ^ ^ 

# .cur^iculijm changes resulting from the impact of imported materia^ls 



(1) . Musgrave art. cir. p. 3, 
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e.g. ^4ACQS> Dienes ^thematics and PSSC Physics, and* teacher's' V 
fee line 4 of inadeqi^acy in the f^ce of more complex .teachi nop tasks 

the inc ividualisation of learning and open planning ih schools, 
with)deina^ids for i^eW skills of mari^agement, workshop* organisation, - 
group; activity, etc^ J 



the growth of teacher radicalism - e^g. among Victorian secondary* 
teacher^ , ^ \ ^ . 

changed in pre-service '^eacher ediication, e.($i Victorian Stiate 
'College, Melbourne, has/ developed irlfeo something\akin jto a J liberal 
arts cbllege, providing' a more general educatiori^ and. attending -less , 
to specific skills ^and training routdines. It encoura^^es a/more 
questioning open-ended approach to pi|oblems, procucin^ more critical 
and ihquiring teachers of a higher standard of general education 
than hitherto',/ ' | ; . ' • ! ' ; ' ^ ^ 



4 



tealch 



A 1975 Victprian survey (1) revealed t|hat primly tealchers 6nothe whole 
favour in-service^ programs, based on practical teaching methrsd. Their 
secondary colleagues opt | for programs 'aiming to develop spelrific skills 
(e.g. remedial reading) an<J prpgrami cjfoncerjied with innovations in 
educftionaL theory an9/o|r practice. Technical teachprs share their 
preference for programs of. the latter kind. 'It is Apparent that teacher ^ 
are aware of many of tneiJj in-service rieads^ and of nhe sorts of programs 
that miight best satisfy /tjiem. { ' , \ 



4.3 New initiatives since 1973- 



Professor Peter Karmel in 1973 argued that pre-ser^^ce educatlqn is" 
•no more than the beginning of the teacher's professional development '".•t2) 
He saw in-service educaticin as being as imperajtive for those enterinq ' 
administrative posts, ^hether at school of system level, as for the- ordinaxy 
classroom teabher. Kannel' s definition' of in-service education was 
especially broad: ' ' ' : 

"Ifi-service education embraces *all the p^anr^ed" experiences which 

a qualified teacher rpay undergo *for the purpose of extending » 

his' .professional^ competence. " (3) ' ^ * ' 

He saw scope for two bomplement^ry types of INSET: ^ ' - . , 

(i) employer-initiated conferences and courses designed .to induct teachers 
into new knowledge and methods,,^ and (i>) "mor^e / searching courses with ^ - 

strong theoretical ccJntenjb which move 'qutwax^s .from the teacher's o^^n 
experience ar\A ^kr^ '•based on'his own developing conception otf what it might 
mean to be 'a competent practitioner'. (4)^ - (these .latter .were deemed more 



(1) A Survey of the" Opinions and Attitudes o^ Teache'rg from t^e 3 Divisions 
as, they Relate to" XrKs^xyice Education . Coyl6', Curriculum and 

Research Branch, Education DeparUnent of Victoria) • (See' also dasje 

study no. 3) • , . \, . * ' * *^ ' ^ - /• 

The Interim dommitt^ for the Australian "ScHpols Commission Schools 
in Australia ". Caribe^ra-, Australian Government 'Print :^ng 'Servica, '1973 . 



(2) 

(3) 
(4) 



ibi-d, p.ir9. 
ibid,, p. 1*20. 



appropriate where school-based cuxriculum .development was taking hold) 
*5he V Interim Committee of the Schools Commission recommended special 
grants to assist teac'her development (e.g^ general recurrent grants t^o 
enable repl^icero^nt of teachers participating in short-^ term INSET) for 
both.formg (p\;^^ic/privat:e)oA^an ,lntersy5tem b^is anB proposed the ^ 
Education Centre pfogram; the Dis^vanljaged" School^^ Program, and the 
innovation's Pragran^. (Ca^e study r cont3ihs fuller details of the 
Schools Commission. ^ ' r ^ ^ 



The Interim Committee ' S' Report was criticised on a noinber of counts 
by MartynCove (1), a senior in-service offiper with the Tasmanian' » ^ ^ 
Department of Education. " Cove believed th^t^^ the' Committee had overlooked 
certain vital fa^:ts and glossed over others | Redargued that^ 



^teachers weire conditioned by| experience to look for external ' ' 
direction at& cpuld not be ^Qxp'ected to, assume a more independent;, 
and positive outlook simply .because fupds(and general guidelines 
for- their expenditure) had suddenly -be^n made available. ^ >' a 

the Report Ss vague description of employer-initiated II^SET led one to 
assume that ' . . 



c lie 



"somehow the employer, whoever he is, does this organising 
in limbo, virtually without reference to the employee,' and 
that teachers attend, and this is ef fective (2) 



^ ' ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ..w . ' - 

the Committee was insufficiently explicit in its direction's concerning 
vthe conduct of the Education Centres 

up-grading courses' being, undertaken by thousands of "AustraliaVi 
teachers , . ' , * . ' . 

' "offer possibilities' for teacher development that have been 
^ ignor^ed in the Report .t. .\ i^y upng' the .problems of ^the > 
\ ^ c'lassroor^ as starting point? fbr in-depth, year-long study^ in. 
which the practising' t,eachers. contribute as. much as their. 
Iectu3»ers or tutors,* a'great deal could^be done. ' ^Short courses 
are no sabstitute-^for intensive study designed to meet *the 
particular-'needp of mature practising teachers-." \ 

•Freed of the- re^^onsib^Uty ^for triaining teachers / the State Departmen 
' should be jnorq, vocals in^^hSisting th^t the ):ertiary institytions 
^provide teacher tJJjeinin^ 'courses of a high- standard. (Cove * s vi^^ws 
* on^ thiS^'kre to sdfhe extent^embodied in the Tasmanian Centre for 
CoTitinuing Education, caSe^study 4 ) . - ^ 
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(1) Cove, M. "Implica'tion's 6f the Australian Schools Commissiom f or 
Tea ehex. Development" , in Leon 'AllWood (.e^j Australian Schools: 
impact .of the^ftus.ti*aliarv Schools Commission , Australian Internat 
Pres? ahd .Publications, 1975 x (PP- 48-^2) . ' , » ^ \^ 

(2) ' Ibid. . ' ■ , . ^\ ! ^ * • ' \ 
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Cove sunnnairised: 



^of^an educartioTv-autihority is',to -ini-tiate apd 
:ontrbl-» This applies?' td-botJ? long- terro Scours 



".w*. the proper, role 

service^ and not' to-conLi.uj.-. xnis applies to do to i,ongrtenn Scours es 
, of a formal nature and the shorter informal type of activity, .'/'Once . , 

dici:tinction$ are estabHshed between- 'employer.' and / teacher - 
^-•.^ initiated' activities ^ * then the problems of pokier-, ".authority and f 
: the ownership o.f truth are bound to arise, and the communication- 
^ process gets .caught in 'the ti'aditional bureaucratic .tangle. " ' ' ' . 

Whethe'r Cove's criticisms have any validity in this thir-d ye^r of Schools 
Coramissidn operation may be indicrated in^part.by this RepQrt which aims 
to describe - in more or less detail the gamut of Australian I«5et pre> '.i 
and post-Karmel. " . • ^ / ' - 

Certainly Reports from some Statds suggest a measure of truth to CoVeSs- 
assertions that, many teachers did and do require i significant change in ' 
understanding ana -attitudes in order to raa'^e sounp use of 'thd fpnds and . , 
freedom now open , to them in^ the area of .INSET. On the 6ther\and, reports 
from the States lend no support to the suggestion that employers might be 
organising conferences ' in Jin^x?,, virtually without reference to the employee' 

With regard to Cove's third point, one ^ illustration is the." difficulty 
experienced by the Queensland c!entres in relation .to incorporat^ion. How 
mifch t;his wa$ due to the Karmel^ Commit tee' -s not having specified procedures, 
how much- to Commonwealth/State jealousies or misunderstanjiings ' is again 
matter for further study. On the latter point, Tasma^iia and Western 
Australia appear to be the only States in y/hich provisions of the sort 
urged by Cove are being made, ' . - . . 

Th^e possibilities for Schools Commission and State department . involvement 
in the conduct of /Education Centre programs require more detailed 
exploration and cbnsid^ration than can be attempted here. Mt>re generally, 
it may be said that. the broad guideUnfiS approach adopted by the Schools' 
Commission does ^not preclude - even ,ifi^ it does not encourage - the. development 
of more prescriptive procedures within State, regional and local units 
, which Cove and other I^^SET practitioners have been urging irr recent yearjg. 

As currently operatir^g, the Schools Coiranission Teacher Development Program 
alloWs for ' ^ " 

direct provision b*f 'short courses and workshops 
' \ / ^' ' 

funding of short courses and workshops provided by other; bodies^ 
including- schools * • • \ ^ 

funding of longer Courses (such as Queens 1 ai>d '^V^hole Term Release 
Program) 

support of residential centre activities (Raywood In-service Centre, 
South Australia) \ * , , 

• • ; 

whole school 'vfithdrawal programs (workshops and conferences involving 
>n entire 'sc^c|ol staff with provision for replacement teachers, 
(Australian Capital Territory, Victoria, Queensland) 
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support of experimentaL projects (of .the sort bfeing undertalcen in 
Queensland ^ see below) ' « • - . '^^ 

• . , r 

0* ^uppoift of' local consultants for school-based programs 

0 ' support of research into .teacher^ preferences regarding • INSET, 

In recornmending finding for the two types of INSET the Karmel Coinm;.ttee 
favoured the employer-initiated va-riety ($7,6 million $2,6 million 
for teacher-initiated).. However, there seems subsequently to have been a 
shif tj in emphasis jtowards ^eacher-initiated INSET, (for example the role 
of the Schools Commission in promoting regional is4tion and localisation 
of INSETr with the re$ultarit enhanced prospects of teacher involyemerit ) . 
We ^all consider the role of the* Schools Commission more clpsely J.n 
ca^e stuc3y 1./ \ ( 



4.^ 



< i \ 

National, Statje and local .policy and istrU,ctures . 



Unc;uestionably / 'Sc^iools Commission fundirlg has been thes.4aajftL.X^5^e 



prc^viding great^ imprpvements ii the <^uanti^ty and. quality of in-seruicj 
ediLca^tion ifi Australia over -the past three yjears. At the same time the 
sudden pressures bn administrajLors ^nd tea'ctiers to adjust to d situation 
ofJ plenty after mainy years of want has created a number of difficulties 
-And exposjed some existing deficiencies -* at both system and schobl leVels. 

Given the pattern of . educational administration in Australia - six complex, 

bureaucratic org^anisations 'responsible for evolving and maintaining separate 

and. in some w^ys disparate systems of education - it is qot surprising to 

find serious coitmqnication gaps 'existing between .the State Educat/on 

Departments.^ Oppbrtunities for information exchange, discussion/etc. 

are limited at ^Ir but senior' levels. 

* / 

.Similarly, comrauniiation ga]bs exist withi-n the valrious ^ysterfs: 

/ ... 

*^There are Secondary Schools Divisions and frimary^^rhopls 
Divisions e^ch \with its own hierarchy , /its own salary sc^le, 
its ^s>wn sense oV identity, ^e boundaaries^ between the two can 
^be so 'strong that tjiey have very little commpmcation with each 
other /ahd consequently no strong sen</e of '^^mmon mission." (1) 

rane*s description m^ely- hints a.t the .gcmf^lexity ^fj^the State Departments 
and the systejns they aaityinister - their c<5mplicated 'networks of divisions, 
branches and committe'es/ t*he/r hieraifcbiC of position! from DirectorrGeneral 
t^ teacher aid^; their 'array of philj^sophies., priorities, procedure's, ^ 
objectives and Loyalties, 



\ 



\ 



(1) Cra^e, A.R. "Comm^fii cation in E|ducation Organisation: An Overview" 

in Walker, W.G. , /School, ^ College and University . , Brisbane, University 

• / 7" • ' I „ 

of Queenslan(4. Rress , 1972. ' \, 



strategies for iff-service' educat 
in' their own States. It has al 



l^e limited communication between States acts to the detriment of the 
various Development Committees in^that much of their work is carried 
out in ignorance ^f administrative and organisational' procedures and 

ion whiph they might profitably emulate 
o Compli^cated attempts by the Schools 
Commission to evaluate the overcill success of its initiatives and plan 
possible new initiatives or amendments to existing programs. ..From this 
pciht of view it is significant that the present Report is t hu "Cyr st 
attempt at an overview of Australian INSET in ,the post-Karmel era^and it 
should itself con^:ribute to better communication between ^d within the 
Stat^s. The foarraulation of the national Curriculum Development Centre, 
which became a Statutory- Author>ity in 197,5, is also a contribution to 
this end . * / * ' > , 



v ■ 



l^tween the Schpols Commission ajid the States'were especi^ally weak 
the 1974 National Conference on In-service Ediication sponsored'' 
J byFthe y forme r^'^ The conference appears to have contributed to a stre 

offlirxs between States and the Commission, , although a Commission sp6kesman» 
s„ai(J/t:hat it would w/sh for' even more iJpenness in their dealings ^ith ^ne 

" 7 - i . "/ . ; : J 



thening 



corife 
the Join 



srence is p^4nned in 1976 by me Schools c6iranis,sion of, 
'nt in-sery/ice Committees in yche States: . ^ / 




lairmen of 



f 



/ 
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Given tHe historical background of separate systems of States providing 
jeducation in Australia it should/cause no surprise that/there has been 
pressure on thfe part of the §tates towards th^ Commission. Some senior 
Srate officials hold that funds ' available under the.^mmission * s programs 
are no more tharTlihe States' entitlement and that the! Commission has no 
jauthority to intrude in State affairs, even to tl^e intent of seeking ' 
jinfonnation eQ^out the disbursement of funds,— th^ty^es of * prc^raifts mounted, * 
'administrative arrangements, etc. Furthermore,,'' in several States there is 
<a lack of precise co-ordination and of an overaM strategy^ fc^?, the 
administration of INSET, so that the respec^^ve In-service Education' . 
Committees themselves still 'lack such elementary information as program 
attendance figui^s; amount and ease of redea^e for INSET, etc. The 
Schools Commission regards , it as a^matt^r df urgency that all /states. _ 
mount evaluation programs of the sort , it present being conducted^ by the 
Victorian In-seirvice Education Committee. (See case study 3). 

.Many administrators and teachers exhibit uncerta^inty ijn the face bf £he 
new' roles and responsibilities which are an inevitable concomitar^ 
of the revolutionary changes in education of recent times: hence J^rofessor 
Karmel*s insistence in Schools in Australia on the paramount imports^nce of 
in-service for educational administrator and, class teacher alike, sbme 
progress is being^ made in this regard. 



The Queensland Secondary In-service -Branch is In the iniil 'pftase of a\ 
three'^ear strategy to reduce role-anxiety among adnunistrators hyx \ 
making them more competent practitioners; a strategy invbivi,ng series of 
extended workshops, conferences' and seminars for subject masters, dei^uty 
pi?incipals, principals and district and regional* inspectors. Western 
Australia, "Victoria and -the Australian Capital Territory have miunted 

34. ' ■ . 
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numerous in-service e^ducation programs for 'administf afiors "^t various levels 
in school and systeny. Their prograws'^^or school, pi/incipals recognise 
principals' need • to^ 

cope with chaAhing idek3 of school deslan, s^h 
groupings, pypi\l assessment, etc. 



ihool management, class 



tfe supportive of^ innovations within their schools and j.n_ education 
generally ' ' \ ^ 

work harmoniously and productively with teachers and members of 
the- community in curriculum\dev^lopment, policy formulation, etc. 



assum 



responsibility for inducting ngophyte t^^achers. 



"It is clear that the principals require very substantial 
assistance on the administrative side, before they will be 
abl^ to make significant contributions to the day-to-day 
classroom work of their teachers." (1) 



We have suggested some of the main ireasons behind teachers' increasing | j 
'demand for INSET - the need to master new gadgetry; to come to terms with" 
new educational theories; to attain'prof iciency in curriculum, design, 
development, euid evaluation; to keep abreast of developments in their 
'special teaching area's. The Campbell rej;>ort on' BeinC a Teacher in Australian 
Sta^te Government Schools confirms that teachers have begun to pl^y 'a >^ey 
role in professional decision making' r yet reports from the States suggyst 
that many teachers lack t^e knowledge and understanding to put thei^ . 
newly inherited responsibility to best use. / It is apparent., for instance, 
th^at too few teacJ^ers possess the skills and insights necessary for/ the 
defnanding task of curric^ilum development, that their level of thinking 
need^ to be considerably raised if school-based curricula are to/be 
effective. - ^ * ~ — 

Teachers and administrators are not the^ o^ly orifes who require^ ^training to 
^ope with new roles in education^ In the Australian Capital Territory 
•in-service' coursjes are provided for non-teaching members of School^ 
Boards - one of their ma3or functions in the new system now operatipq in / 
the a/C.T. being^ to work with principal and teachers to develop carriculym. 
and formulate policy relevant to the individual school. / • 




r 



We have said that in the majority of States th^ traditionally centralized 
Departments of Education are now devolving some of their poweifs and ^ 
responsibili t^ies to authorities at regional and district leyels. If an 
improved' administration is to result from this partial*"^ tTarTsfer of power, 
in-servi6e ' education will once mor4 have a part to play in eq uipping xj^giona 
and district personnel to exercise ^>it in the soundest possible fashion. 

Relations between State, Catholic and Independent sectors in the INSET 
context appear to be uniformly good.* The i nter-^ystemic principle adopted 
by the Schools' Conimiss ion (see ^^'^^ study 1) lo^j^mnq honoured in all 



(1) Campbell, op\"t:it. , p-.33 
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states ^nd teachers /in nonVgovej^nment schools enqoy far greater access | to 
good^uality in-service edu^atian than they did prior to 1973. All\systems 
are represented on the central, repior^al and Xocal committers esi^ablished 

5vesee the spending of -Schools tcSmmission Teacher Development funds!.' 
Many pt>o^r Catholic schools al'^o benefit, under the disadvantaged Schools 
Program while.^chools in all systems benefit under the General Recurren;t> ' 
General Buildings, Libraries and InnovationsJ^programs • * ^ it 



^object associations junanimousl^^^ppl^d the Schools Commission's initiatives 
in regard to teacher development^ and continue at, the forefront of organisers 
of Commission-funded JNSET. The tertiary instillations are ^^e whole 
only marginally involjv^d in INSET of the sh6l2±,^course , limited attendaiyre > 
variety-r although indlividual colleges and universities piay an important r>Dle 
as venues for vacation programs, in-service .workshops seminars, etc., 
^and there ar^ signs that this may increase at least in^the^ colleges . In . 
some cases tertiary personnel assist in the conduct of such #programs . 
^ManJ^ academics are also actiVe in the , INSET context Via ^iheir membership 
in subject association's and on in-seryice education committees. Of course, 
'the traditional and very powerful irole of universities, apd increasingj.^ 
the colleges/ as centres of advanced study aod. research ^or teacher^ 
remains one of the most sighificajit components of the tqtal INSET provision. i 



We have briefly touched pn the question of expectations, incentives and 
awards relating to teachers('\part|icipation in INSET and shall shortly ^ 
consider the findings cif'^three surveys into Australian teachers' perceptions 
of INSET, reasons for attendance/lor non-attendance at programs, etc. 
^ The pattern is varied and j^apidli/ changing. In most States the^e is 
pressure on minimally trained teachers to up-grade their qualifications, 
through further study, promotion beiyond a certain , level being impossible 
without such additional qualifications. While numbers' of/ teachers 



y 



voluntarily resume studies tq enhance their professionalism others undertake 
accredited or non-accredited courses which will make them eligible fo;r 
appointment to specific posts (remedial teacher^^ teacher librarian, etc*). 



/ 



The problems of transfer and tenure also exert pressures on quali,f icatiohs 
-Peeking:; , although participation in -INSET does not directly affect either 
/in any State, it can be presijmed to add substantially to a teacher's value 
'within the s^^^em atid hence to his store of ba;:gaining power. Finally, 
is it unreasonable to assume that a proportion of teachers engaging in 
fNSET do so pritorily as a mean^ of /ingratiating themselves with those in 
authority"^ yie^ principal., the 4)istrict Inspector, the Department itself? 

5.00 Logistic and financial considerations and resojarces for INSET; a * 
roundup^-of States and. ^Territories .. "\ 

We have endeavoured to procure Commensurable data on a State by State 
b^sis but it is clear that at' present a basis fpr accurate and valid 
comparison either between States o^ over tiime does not exist. Financial 
d^ta have been fj;eoly supplied by the States and. we have^/i.drawn ^u^on these but 
without further vitrification and, no less important, the construction 

. a mor,e substantial set of comparative, techniques, .^we would not wish the 
figures tl;iat are cited in^this section to be treated as conclusive , 
evidence of the ^cale and I'feve]^ of. funding throughout Australia, 
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on in-serVice education is 'not 



In Watern/Jp^sltrali^ State expenditure 

,rfetjarminabi>d' J however the Schools Coihi^^ssion sharfe amounts to $645V000/^ 
1^/i^eenslaiid Jtotal expenditure on INSET is $1,125{,000, of which $860,000 ^ 
i$j cAnmdssic>n tnoney.* .Immediately prior to 1973, the Queensljind Department, 
W^s providing $90/000 annually for INSET; it currently provides $265,000 
fdr aetivitlles bfganis^d for' Government teachers. Before 1973 the Victorian 
Ddparti^nt provided $50,000 per annum for INSET; at| present it provides 
^ $60,900 to suppLement .Schools Commission monies. Total expenditure in 
South Australia', i« $1^080,000 of which $50,000 is ^rom State funds. All 
funds for iXNSET .in t'he , Australian Capital Territory come from the schools 
Authority jbudget '( the -Australian Capital Territ^y system dofes not benefit undeif 
the Schools Commission! teacher Development Program). In 1975/76 $140#000 
was initially allocated for .INSET purposes; however this has .since had to ^ 

'be reduce^ in light of the c*urtent -financial restrictions. 

I ^ . ^ ' 

In Western Australia in-service education is accorded tiigh priority in each 
of^ the foiir divisions, primary, secondary, speicial (services') and technical. 
Some measure of INSET is compulscrry for Goveriment teachers. Generally * 
release for .INSET varies fi;om a mandatoiry two days every two years to a 

fortnight, hok^ver rel'fease of up to one year is available for specific 
courses, e,g. school iibraria'nshj.p^, special! ecuqation. In 1975, 5,000 
teachers from a workforce ot 10,000 particijpated in departmental programs on 
one or more days. ' i • / 

/ ■ ■ - — I. 
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/since the appointment pf a Supe'^rintendeht of /in-servic# in 1959 the 
Western i?^ustralian^Departmeint has beeij' commi^tted to INSET as a means of 
incre'asing and keeping current the expertise of teachers. Recent 



/ 



regional education resources cfe^tres as ven^cfs f oir/puit-of-hours^/teach^r 
d<*velopment activities; (increasing consulta^an /^h ^tleachers on the^ content 
and nature of departmentrfunde^d' programs . . ' ' : , ' 

Participation irn INSET is not compulsory fo^ teachers in Queensland^^ New 
South Wales, Victoria or fche Australian Capital Territory,^ although in all 
systems in-service personnel express t^e hoti^, that teache^*s,' desire for 
yprof essional development ^Vill motivat^ them^to participate, ip some form 
of INSET. (In South Austil^alia returners to the system af ter 4n absence 
of six or m6fe years must ^n^ertake 20 days- of INSET within two"^ years of 
their \return. ), , / 

In the Australian Capital Territory curriculum developneht and in-service 
education have been identified as major priorities in 19*76/77 by th^ 
appropriate committee of the Interim Schocils Authority .Council. Although 
participation in , INSET is not obligatory, te^achers* ' promotional prospects 
are enhanced if they do *take part in some act^ivity and there are pressures, 
such as closing the school for a twt)*day sta|ff confer^nceV to participate- 
Similarly, many Victorian Inspectors require evidence of in^/olvemen.t in 
INSET befdre recommending teachers for promotion. 

In the Australian Capital Territory in 1975 two-three days was the maximim, 
release allowed for INSET although., there are hopes of; raising the amount 
Qf felease per teacher to five days in the near future. The. situation in 
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New South Wales is identical, wliile in Queeni^land the superior figure has 
already been attained. In Victoria^in first term 1975,] the, Victorian 

%In-servi,ce Education Committee approved activities totalling' -,46,000, 
•^^^^^^^y state system, comprises sotne 54,000 t^ach^r^). ^ SoutVi 1 

Aus€9alia appears to be lagging - with one-two days release per, teacher - 
although the Department attaches 'grdat importance to!lN?ET and enjcQurages 
teachers '^pa^rticipation. Proposals 'for INSET are welcoiped from all >V 

; individuals and organisations: \in-service education |' is'' not considered . ^ 
as something to be 'imposed f rom' above' . 

^-.^ I X 

In Western Australia %he majority of departmental coiirses occur irV 
scl^ol-time, whilst the bulk bf Schools Commission courses are h^ld out of 
scllooi hours- In the case of compulsory ?-c3ay refrfesher courses classes 
ar^i cancelled or schools plosed accqrdiftg to ' circumstance . Fo^ courses ' 
e:^ceeding two days relief teachers are paid^fr^om the Department's 
r^cjirrent funds; for courses longer than a fortnight School^ Commission 
funds are ug?ed to pay fox replacement staf^. ' 



^ ^In Victoria and the Australian Capital'Territory teachers are released. 
/< fori INSET at their principal's discretion, and both systems boast records 
^^-L release.' In South Australia approval again rests with the^ 
^prihcipals. In Victoria, the Australian Capital .Terra tpry and Queensland 
^ engagement of relief st^ff is the principals' responsibility. Not 
,^ suijprl^^ly throughout Australia wher^^ principals have discretion as 
' a-body-nEhey appreciate the importance, of\[N^*ET, but an acute shortage of 

x'^^l^t^ restricts their jability to approve release for INSET. 

\i^^t^^^^^^ release both by principals' and W the general public seems 
' ^^^^ growiiig^- In 1976 tlje Australian Capital Territory is facing a 
shb^rtMe 6fi relief teacherLs ^nd for thi^ reason most in-s6rvice programs 
' ^ are\tc]f bfe held after hour^' and on weekends. I - ' ^ 

' ' ^ ^ I " . ' I 

In Qu^ensl/lnd secondary teachers may' be released -only for study pertaining 
63 ^ *njeW( /urriculuM, a change of ^t^ching role, or for refresher courses. 
Other ^y^^s of INSET must be und« ' 



^r^aken in their own time, 



In We^e^fen Australia the injection, of Commonwealth funds is said to hav.e 

increa^d the absolute vaJue/bf the ;t>^servic'e program and alsb its cost 
■ ' ^^^c^ive'^^ss. The comp'uls6ry se.gments are judged to be less cost 
,^ef/ective than tjpe voluntary. ^ / • / 

>'>^ : ^ r ^ \/ . . r . 

/V^'^^^^*"^^^** ^ts two i>-service co-brdinatprs/^the Quee^nsland Department 

.twelve teachers on 'unofficial* part-time secondme^ to teachers - . 

\%:entlres to facilitate the ^provision of In-service. Soth co-ordinators 
v*-^^lieve that *it is more reasonable to assess individi/al in-service > j- 

of flings terms of cost ef fect:ive^ess than to att'empt to evaluate the 
x.^^^^^^'^"^?^^^^^ program. Observation has convinced them that many programs 
' desired behavioural changes in teyachers - alth9ugh th<;?y 

mayswell^^tisfy /immediate needs. / 



The AusXc^aiian Capit-.al Territory in-servj.(^e offi^^ers have similar quali f icatiorr 
toy theif ^t;^b:;te^/m in the .^t^te 3ysteiT)fe - tGrt.iai;y qualif icat iorls , 

relativQ seniority within the service merely 6n-the-iob e^jcperience as 
providers^^ bt INSET, (Queensland appears to be alone in mounting programs 
specifically to i^in people for this role.)' In the Australian Capital 
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Territory, *as in New .South* Wales* and Victoria, these of ficers * take a 
•backseat' role, 'describing themselves a^^ facilitators rather than- 
initiators of INSET, -Irtitiat?ion is l.eft to the teachers, the three 
.groups abiding by the principle of 'grass roots ' -teacher responsibility 
for their ov^n professional development (a^"" enunciate^ in the l^rmel ^ 
, Report), Th^ir attitude* seems in sharp contrast to the Western Australians* 
emphasis on employer-'initiatiori. The cost effectiveness of the Australian 
Capita.1 Territory prcS^ram is said to be increasing as th^ system mat\ires. 
(A tightening of the employment situation is one factor in improved cost 
effectiveness - it has led to ^ lower turnover of teachers than in the 
system's vety^early days\, which means that programs are not having* to be 
constantly repeated to accaranodate large numbers of newcomers*^ to? the, system. ^ 
A second! factor is. that local expertise is' being tapped to a far greater- 
extent tlian before so that the Author j|.ty now avoids the ex^nse of importing 
large nuinbers of interstate experts to assist with INSET. )\ j ' 

■ 1 ' I ^. V • ■ / : 

ictorian In-service Education Committee/ /officers believe thai: many 
individual schools are bedevilled by; high teacher turnover: teacjher 
adquires expertise - via INSET - of a sort which the school urget=\tly needs, 
he discovers that he has a marketable asset and promotes out,, oblrqing they 
school to find a replacement. At ithe system level INSE;t is only moderatel| 
cost effective, the amount of funds consumed in organisation axyd teacner 
expenses being often, high i^r relcition to the perceived retur/is to the^ 
^system,, j 

In.addijtion t6 its full-titn^ contingent, the South Australian Department , 
emJ)ioys a large numtjeir of people for w)\om in-service is a part-time activity 
In-service programs are staffed by educatioji officers, consultant and 
advisory teachers on two-year secondment, ahd very occasionally outside 
cgnsult^nts. The cost effectiveness of INSkT is considered to be relatively. 
loy . a^t ,this time, ' However, in view of the^ paucity of evaluation studies 
judgement on tltis matter must remain {>rovis4.orial . 

la-service and specialist branches all play a part in in-service activities 
spon3ored by the Western Australian Department, The Department's program 
is organised by in-service branch staff in co-operation with the Directors 
of Primary and S^cpndary Education, District and Specialist Superintendents 
and the Pi^incipals Association.^ The Schools Commission Teacher Development 
Program is organised by the Superintendent of In-service Education (the 
executive officer of the Schools Commiss^ion In-Service Committee) and his 
professional staff who include three education officers employed through 
Commission funding. , Programs are prepared from submissions recommended 
by the twoli>lanning Committees (primary and secondary) and requests by 
schools, t^knhers, the Catholic Education Coimti^ssion and the Association'^ 
of Independent Schools,^ , Teachers froni non-Sta^e schools "aris Invijped to 
attend all departmental .program^ staged in cov|ntrV^ar easy 'and when,/posgible 
^the same invitation applies to cijty 'programs. Schotils Commission courses 
**always include, non-State teacher^/ norTOlly in the ra^io of^6ne* to every^ 

four State teachers. /y - ' \ ' / * ) 

,4 ' . \ /• , - 

: > M ' ^ ^ 

In the' Australian Capital Territory, the Schools Aiithority tjn-service,^ 
Education Commit?tee, which includes in its membership representatives of 
all systems, of tertiary Institutions /and. of various Government and 
community groups, co-ordinates INpET for teachers from Government ^od non- 
Government schools. The Catholic Education Office also independently offers 

31. / - 



in-servide cOHra^s'o^ an ihter-systemic nature/ a It^hough it plays a, much.. . 
quieter part than\tpe Authorifey'pimpiy because the Tatter successfully 
caters for most of .theAieeds of teachers from all ^chobls. The Catholic 
system il assisted by a grant from tfie Commonwealth Q^j^artment of Education 
from vhich to meet , the travel costs of its teachers/participating in inter- 
'state in-servic^ conferences arid workshops. " 7- . , ^ ' ' ' ' , 

In South Austrav|;i^ major in-serviceWap^ivities are 'carried out bry a 
sizeable number pf departmental agerrcies (e.g. Resources and .Planning Branch; 
Re-ading Centre; Wat1:le Bark Teachers Centr^; 'Raywood (i^esidential) Inrservice 
Centre), Major programs |:arried out by .others .with approval! ahd/or |' \ 
funding from the State Department /or the Joint In-service* CoWitteei 
include courses in bushcraft^ (National Fitness Association) J course|in 
Basic Casualty (Red Cros^) ; courses in religious education, health, ' ^ ^ 
librarianship, curriculum st\idies an^d Italian culture, (Colleges of Advanced 
Eciuca.tj.orn). There is cons ide^rable. /grass roots' initi^ation of INSET 
although some programs ar^ developed and conducted at^^ Central Committee . / 
level. The regional offices l^ave' established committees charged with 
identifying and accommodating \teachers' needs* for INS8T. 

6.O0 "^eachera' perceptions of j[NSET , . 



Several studies -have Ueen undertaken in recent years into, teachers' 
perceptions of INSET. / . ^ ^ ' ' . 

One Vic tar ian survey, (1)' using a questionnaire format, invited a sfempi,e 
of primary^ secondary and^echniaal teachers to, indicate what sorts of ^ 
in-service programs^ih^eyconsidered to be most Useful, (pre-research ^ 
interviews had indicated^ a universal desire for inore and mpre effective INSET) 

> iii' ' ' ° ■ y- 

The primary teachers expressed a preference for Programs with* a bias \ ' 
towards practical teachifig method. Their secondai^ colleagues favour:^d ^ | 
programs I focusing on innovations in educational Whetrfy , and/or 'practice^ ■ 
(technicajl teachers shared this preference) , and 'programs aiming ^o develop 
specific skills e.^g. remedial teaching* ' \ 

The surve^ uncovered an ^extremely hi^gh 'approval of everything offered^ , 
although, some t,eachers were dissatisfied with 'Existing arrangements for 
INSET (£eachers differed as to^ the most acceptable "timing of in-service 
'course^, and all strongly -disapproved of teachers having to assume extr.a 
tn^ching loads ^to xiover' for colleagues participating in INSET) . 

The fxrimary and technical teacher , groups preferred programs allowing for 
observ^ion of schools at work and involvir\g particip^ants in . work at 
piraqtix^ail 'grass roots' levels while, the secondary group opted for programs 
vihich allowed" for expression of individual viewpoints ^nd discussion p'f 
specif ic prokfessional probleirti^./iri the eyes of* all groups an ideal {program 
would have ej^i^rts and practj^^^fng teachers at the helm, be informally 
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structured, ^prjwlde' dmpie^ opportune fbr 'individual inputs * and involve 
.^uthentic^exornplars at 'gr^ss\roots • ley^l. ' . *. . * 



exornplats 



ley^l . 



. . . . . . / ^ ■ ' - - r 

^ The 'teack^rs Emphatically rejected teacheil's' '.union involvement 'in the , ^ 

• cdnduct of 'in-^service ^programs , although, th^r^'was* a measure of ^pport .for* 

, inyolye|nent of subject ^ssociatioi^^s . ' There •w^s*.aij^ overall' preference 

for scliool* or 'local' area-based -programs controlled by locals with 

faqilities to call upon, outside expertise^ ^ „ \ ^ p ' - ' 

' ' "Other ideas ejnerging €rofti the sXirvey were: ^ ^ ' 

\# . -a i'l* teachers need periods pfi INSET at ^regular intervals*- 

# teachers have an obligation to pass on successful new ideas, 

• , to -non-participating colleagues 

# iiivolvemen-t »in INSET does notir^shak^ te^oher^VgS^l^^coqfidence. * 

. The Campbell report on Being ^a Teacher in Australian. State Government ^ ' 

Schools investigated teachers' perceptions of INSET as well as^ identifying 
^groups within the profession whose need for some form of INSET was /^^H,^ 
criticarl (e.g. marfied women returners? young and minimally qualified ^* ^ * 

- teachers; teachers, whcr had transferred from primaS^ to secondary division 
without benefit of- special preparation), teachers were" invited to suggest 
ways in which the" teaching servicd might be improved. Their three prime 
concerns turned out to be over-large, cfasaes , substandard buildings^ and 
facilities and dearth of resource personnel. IThe nee'd for indreas^ed^ INSEl? 
was rated fifth - after salary ■ increments - in a list of .ten most popular 
suggestions for improvements. ^ 

A major palrt of the recently conducted Victoxian In-service Education 
Evaluation Pi«,oject was a^ Questionnaire to Teachers. (1) It quizzed teachers 
extensively on their attitudes to and experiences of INSET ^nd\many of its 
findings corroborated fhQse of the two surveys just described, further 
information about this study is contained in the case study of VISEC, No. 3 

*7.00 Monitoring »and evaliflkion - , . - ^ 

Of necessity this section of: the paper is concerned more with deficiencies 
and proposed schemes than with accounts of^ successful working procedures. 
Most effort in recent years has gone into 'getting things going* - the 
teachers and administrators In the'-various States confess to a feeling o? 
having been taken )Dy surprise by the massive injection of Commonwealth 
.♦funds into in-service education. In a few shprt years the latter have been 
charged with the Jtask of evolving a system for the effective disbursement 
of funds ahd co-ordination of INSET. Evaluation to be the next phase, 

--^-..J^ictoria is leading in the area of ev§iluatibn. The Victorian In-service 
"Education Co|nmittee last year commissioned Monash University and the 
Austyralian Council foG Educational Research to conduct a 3 part evaluation 
of >its io-servic^^rograjm (Victorian In-service Education ^valuation'project, 



(1) QuestioniTctire to^achers^ j/ISEEP, (Victorian In-service Education 
, Evaluation Proj^ct,4 Mimeo, November 1975. 
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case study 3) the buUc of which- (literature re.view, analysis of ^ f ^ 
^^eacher questionnaires/interviews with inspectors- etc.) ha$ already t/een 
* concluded. ^ *- * - 



In, Queensland, evaluation of INSET is a hope for, .the future. In thab z'^; 
State, a series of ambitipus in-service programs has' consumed all available 
in-service iunds for the present. Professional in-service edupatiorj sta£f 
in pueensl^rtd currently fc/lloV the sorts of subjective evaluation pijocedures 
"used ^n other States - Western Australia, .New South Wales, Australian 
Capital Territory - h§ad [counts, teachers' replies to questionnaire^, 
volume of proposals for prc»grains, positive feedback to in-service personnel, 
inspectors, advisory teachers et al. 

l^ew South Wales in-service personnel gave no indication df the likelihood 
of an evaluation project in the near f.uture. In the Australian Capital 
Territory, Authority in-service staff are"' conscious of their lack of 
training in evaluation techniques: meanwhile they are awaiting the emer^fehce 
of the Victorian In-service Education Evaluation Project and ERIC reports 
jto see jwhat techniques if any might be applicable or adaptable to the 
'Australian Capital Territory situation. \ " • 



f 
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e relative .neglect of evaluation througjh large scale, ayst^matic studies 
l^s' perhaps symptomatic: of . the o\^erall copdition of INSET in Australia today, 
ny programs '^nd structures made pd^ibie by Schools Commission funds 
d jto be got going very quickly, .partly because of the methods of ^ 
ncmcing that were adopted; tHese did not Incorporate significant 
luation at the ^l^gn stage and since then" the authorities have been * 
ly occupied wj^th delrelopmental , organisational and administrative tasks. : 
Thi| older ,^ mor'e established, fo^rms of INSET have been able to, absorb funds 
ana|ext>and their activities along lines already developed, where the 
neei for evaluation was felt to be less than" ^aranjypnt : schemes and ideas 
hadpeen worked out over many years, tested on a'' small ^a^gf/AH^^^i^iow that 
funqis were available the ta%k seemed to be'to utilise them^ Now, however, * 
the need for thorough evaluation is being increasingly felt, not only because 
finajnce has suddenly contracted, but primarily as a cons,equence of the 
realisation thaj too little is known about the overall ^'ituation and the 
effects of particular approaches for us to be confident about what should' 
'be the next^steps. INSET m^y be said to be entering a phase of reflection 
and px^fessionalisation, after three years of ext3::^mely rapid but j not 
Always well articulated growth. ^ 1 
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CASE STUDIES 



It is af)parent from our broad survey in Part 1 that in-service 
in Australia has been in a state of ferment . since 1973', followinj 
period of relatively steady growth. NQnly a few research 'studies^ 
period of change have yet been carriedNput," the -first naticinal 
took place less than two years ago, and in the present economic 
it is by no means clear which of the major initiatives rntroduc 
Schools Commissions and augmented State funding will be sustaine' 
clear that low cost models, e^ecially those which make the most' 
use'^of scarce and exporl^nceed Specialist staff, will .have consi 
cippjal to State as weM a^Federal"^"a^inistrator§ 

There have been significant and interesting innovation^/^ich ar 
i^mportant within the"' regions or States in which they haV^ioccurr 
of them are too costlyl to extend, others, scoring high 6ti 'thfs c 
from a naU-onal or international perspective could not b% r^gard^ 
offering n^w. insights or postulating new ways ahead however valu. 
have proved irts^he situation for which they were designed. 
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Selection>?f particular innovations for more detailed treatment c 3 case 
studies i;i this report thus presents several problems. How endui Lng are 



they likely to be? " To what extent are they context bound? 
is there concerning their effectiveness aod acceptability?^ Of w* 

^interest might they be to wider audiences? Are they potentially 
but too »e5;pensive? The cases selected are designed tp bring out 
t^ie distinct^i'Vie ^flijialities of the system or contexts of which the 

*part, and they a-re deeiAed**^^^ _q[rtj^ within those systems 

extent to ,which they hav-e vffder'Sn^^'^kQ^.t, or^ potential for transf 
judged by the reader. » • ^ 
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1-00 The Australian Government's Schools Cornmissioh Teacher Development " 
(including Education Centres) Program . 

1/1 The Commission, its role and functions . 

The Schools Commission was established, by the Australian iSovernment as ' 
a statutory body by the Schools Commission Act 3.973. The Commission was 
preceded by an Interim Committee set up in December 1972 under Professor 
Peter Karmel, Jbhen Vice-Chancellor of Flinders University, 'to i 

' »^ * ?i ; * . 

^examine- the position of government and non-government primary 
ajid secondary schpols throughout Australia and to maike recommendations 
on the immediate financial needs of those schools, the priorities, 
Vithinv*^these* needs and the measures appVopriate to assist in 
meeting them". , . * 

The major recommendatipns of the Interim Coitmiittee 's Hay ia'?3\I^6poi»f 'we^re 
accepted by the Australian Government and funding, for Austrkiian. schools 
for 1974 and-' 1975 was authorised by the resultant States Grants (Schools) 
Act 1973, In the period to June 1975, when the Commission presented its 
Report for the Triennium 1976-1978 to the Minister for . Education, some 
$784 million ha<3 beep made available to the country's schools and school 
systems for programs recoctmen^Jed by the Interim Cqmmittee, This was a 
sudden, massive increase dn Federal subvention of Australian Schools, and 
a remarkable boost 'was given to the St^ate,. Catholic and other educational 
systems throughout the coiintry. 



Under the terms of the Schools Commission Act the broad fungtions of the 
Commission are to: ^ 

# recommend to the Minister, after consultation with int|krested 

parties, what Australian Government 'funds should' be provided to 
schools 'and systems in order to ensure acceptable standards \ 
^throughout Australia 




# investigate and report on any aspect of primary or secondary 
schooling. > ^ ' ' ^ 

In •►making recommendations the Commission -hars beeq required to consider the 
need for improving th^ quality of existing school provision and to promote 
increased and equal ^educational opportunities. It is expected to carry 
out its work in close collaboration ^d associatibn with other agencies 
and bodies responsible for education ^ Federal and State levels, 

T^ Commission must take into aqcount: \ 

# the primary* trt^igation ot^^tfs^e governments to provide and maintain 
government school systemsh^ the highest^ quality and open without 
fees and religious tests^ toSdriVchil'diren , 
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0 parents' right to choose government or non-governmfent schooling 
for their children , 

' ■ ' . . . , \ 

0 educational needs of handicapped children and young people 

0 needs of disadvantaged schools and of students within schools who are 
disadvantaged in their education for' social, economic, ethnic, ^ 
geographic or other reasons ^ . 

0 the need to encourage diversity and innovation in schooling' 

# the need to stimulate public interest in and support for educational 
improvente n t s ' ^ . ' ' 

0 the desirability of providing special opportunities for students of 
exceptional ability 

% the economic u;5e of resources. ^ 

\ . 

\ 

The Schools Commission ha6 endorsed the values uj^^n which the recommendations 
of the Interim Committee (Karmel Committee) were founded. Prominent 
among:" these values were: 

9 devolution of .responsibility^ and maximum decision making at the 
point of action " t . ' 

% equality^ reflected in a guarantee • of minimum resource -^tandards, to 
all schools and extra resources to those enrolling. handi*capped or 
• relatively poor children 

# diversity wi-thin coinjnon resource ^standards 

# community participatiih\^ in s^choolin^ 

1^ preseryation of the 'intellectual functions of schools whilst attempting 
to carry them out .more effectively andyto extend the functions of 
schools in response to social changes. ' 

1.2 The Commission's seven programs . . 

The Commission has administered seven programs for whicch the Interim 
Committee recommended funding. The scope and xiirection of these programs 
represented both a development of earlier policies and significant changes 
In some of them. Before 1970 Federal Support to governmer\t "and non-government 
schools had been for such sptSTcific purposes as the construction and outfitting 
^of science, and library facilities. Uniform per -capita grants', subsidisi'ng 
general recurrent expenses ip non-government schools had been initiated 
in 1970; prior to 1974 the Australian Gpvqj^nment did not provide -.genelral 
recurrent funds for government schools in the StiBtes. Grarfts for buildirtg 
works in both sectors were intrqduced in 1972. 

»>• 

Programs a'dministered by the Commission ^arei 

General Recurrent Grants Program , providing sut)plementary ^funds for 
unspecified purposes relating to general running co^ts of government , 
and non^government schools and systems 



# General Buildings Grants Program , providing for upgrading and 
replacement in government and non-governxnent schools and for 

*\ additional placesiand new schoqls in th^ non7governinent sector 

' ' «* • * 

Primary , and, Secondary Lj.braries Program / for construction and 
femiipping of libraries, and training |of teacher librarians 

,# ^t)isadvanta^ed Schools. Program / providing extra resources to schools 
,^ identified orv the basis of the socio-economic<?f eatures of the 
comm^initie^ they 'serve and 'in response to proposals developed- by 
schools to improve their own effectiveness i 

■■ ■ ' : ■■■/ ■■ -■• • . i ■ 

# Sf^ecial Education Prggram , to improve services to handicipped children 
_ ^,and enable states to extend' their responsibility for them where 

VQluntary c5rganisations elect toj become ^State-run bodies S^rfd to 
provide training in the education of handicapped children 

# Teacher Development Program / providing 

1) funds to increase the opportunities for iti-servdce education for 
teachers in all schools 

* 2) for the establishment aLnd* maintenance of .a. number: of autonomous 

Education Centres governed, by comiAittees comprising a majority * 
of teachers plus parent and community representation 

^ fP^igt-J- Projects Program , providing furTds for* the fostering of changes 
in ^hools through support for projects initiated by those working 
in schoods or assoc^^ated with them. This ** . also supports 
innovative proposals at systeml^nd national levels (at ^ the national 
level, through the National Innovations Committee; State committees ^ 
have recently .beerr formed). , \ 

1.3 The climate of opinion in which the programs.<were introduced . . ^ 

The climal^e of educational opinion favoured change and development at the 
time^the Commission was established. ' As has been indicated in Part 1, - 
of this Report, in-servite education during the late *60's and early '70*^s 
in Australia was already on the move. Traditionally; Australian education 
has been responsive to changes in EngUsh-spoaking systems, especially 
those of Scotland> Bntjland and the VSiL The growth> of interest, in tjie 
UK and'thd li'Sh, in new possibilities teacher edvjcata on .during the *50's 
and '60'"s is reflected in ahanges in ;\\istralia. 'More recently, the growth 
of teachers centres under Schools Courjcil sponsorship, and the long-term- 
poli\-y planning outlined in the James iReport in the UK^were immediately noted 
in Australia cxnd have provided an important part of thc' context for change 
in which the Scho<5ls Commission Teacher Development Program, has ^een launched. 
Provision of in-service opportunities', as explained m Part 1, wa^> very 
uneven when the School's Commissictfn came into Qxistence. Nevertheless, a 
very wide range of structuies, organisations and programs existed so that 
the Schools Comnvis3 ion 'funding did, not require tl^e creation of a totally 
new policy or structure. « 

•* • * ' . - ^ • , ' 
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1.4 The Teacher Development Progrcun . 

As indicated in Part 1 of this Report, the Interim Committee recommendations 
were fpunded^on two important convictions, n^T.ely- 



pre-serVlce education is not enough to sustain a teacher throughout 
his career. Yodng teachers require in-service education whichewill 
help them appreciate the relevance of educational theory to classroom 
practice.; , older teachers need to p|irticipate i-n regular in-service 
education^ if they are to ^void the nairrowing of perspectives which 
can result .from years of unreflecting practice 

there is demand for two complementary forms of in-service education 
- an enduring need for programs initiated by the employing authority 
which aim to induct teachers into, new knowledge and Djethods, to 
effect administrative changes and to remedy common deficiencies 
among ^teachers, 'and a need for longer, more theoretical programs 
*which move outwards from the teacher's own experience and ar^ based 
,on his developing conception of . what it might mean to be a competent 
practitioner' •(!) ^ ^ * 



\ 



:erjc 



Special grants were recommended fpr these two forms of INSET (broadly defined 
as employer-initiated and teacher-initiated, although the latter term is 
inadequate for thje grange of sponsoj?ships alternativS^SjO employer-initiative) . 
Gr^ts for .employer-initiated INSET would. cover the cos%s of running courses; 

, anot;^er category of grants would perihit ^replacement of tochers released 
for -INSET purposes. States would be apportioned funds on the basis of total 

^teacher population. Courses organised with these funds should be pXannedy 
rti^aach State by a committee comprising representatives of the State and^ 
Ca\holic scho'o^-gs., systems and of non-systemic, non-State schools and be ' 
openvtjo Teachers \n every type of school ( Joint ^In-service Committees ). 

Grants "^or teacher-initiated. INSET woiUd be for the establishment and 
maintenaKce of Education Centos comparabl^ to the Teacher? Centres 
functioning in Scandinavia and the UK. The Centres could be expected to * ^ 
stimulate irviticitives from the profession in Australian education and lead 
to improved qhal^ty of teaching: They could serve as venues Epr formal 
and informal irK^eryice education activities; as repositories'^^r audio- 
visual and printTM equipment and library materials;Jas bases tor the ^ 
^eduction of learni^ig materials, and as social centres. 

Education Centres wouldNieed to involve teacher*- in all types of schools 
and ideally be open to norKteapher locals interested in their prograons^ 
and facilities. \The initiatl^,^ for establishing a centre should come 
from its potential clientele, tjve teachers themselves. Centres sjhould be 
incorporated as npn-profit bodi^gr^'Wth legal responsibility for the use of 
.funds. Managemen^t Committers would c^a^rise a majority teacher representat 
with' representation of parents, tertiary^s^stitutions and other appropriate 
groups . , ' - 



ion 

4 



Funds were recommended for the establishment ahtv 



of pilot Educati/on Centres, to be allocated on 



th^ 



intenance of a numbe 
.s 'of four tcentres 



<1) ' Interim Committee of the Australian Schools Commissii 
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in New Southl Wale^^^thifee in Vi<:toria/ £vo each in Queensland, South 
Tiustralia and Westerh^Australia, one in Tasmania and possibly one. in each 
of the two^Territories>. These Centres^ have been established and added 
to.. There ar.e now 32 functioning Education Centres in Australia ~ in 
addition to State^upported teachers ^ centres and professional support 
centres of which there are in excess of two hundred. We shall return to 
tjhe siibject of Education Centres shortly in Section 1.7 1 . ' 

5^ ^Employer-initiated' INSET * / / ^ 

The' first payment of funds to the States under the Schools Commission Teacher 
Development Program was for the biennium 1974-1975. Capacity to absorb 
funds provided for employer-initiated INSET varied from State to State and 
from* period to ^period v^ithin the two-year span. In-' 1.974, although three 
States exceeded the overall average expenditure, none managed to- spend as 
much 2is^alf of the total am6un6''"availablfev to it. Nevertheless, the States 
were able to repcjrt substarttial, even drama^^ix:, increases^ in in-service 
education activities. 





During 1974 a 'total of 3,309 in-service courses w^ held, involving more 
th^n 138,000 teachers. When course attendance is corh^ped with ;t:he number; 
of furll-time ^eachers in the States at that time it may\be concluded that 
a significant proportion of teachers participated in more\than one course, 
especially as one might reasonably suppose that many attena^ no courses 
at all. * 

Fpur States ."Were quite active in regard to 'employer-initiated' I 
and able to report good attendance at courses. The remaining two fe 
somewhat behind as providers of, INSET - and also in the attendance sta 
which alerted Schools Commission officers to the need to consider ,the 
States separately when trying to establish th^ degree of success of the 
Commission's iinitiatives . - ^^.^ 

At the^'^dnd- of / 1975 the^ Schools Commission lachced adequate^dkta to attempt 
a cl^issif icatp.on of employer-initiated in-seirvice education programs 
according to expressed teacher recommendations for priority treatlnent, or 
according to their 'experience impact'. However miscellaneous information 
die} indicate thafc programs were incorporating activities known to^have ^ 
fair to higb^teacher approval. Similatly, it was unequipped to -classify ' 
courses accorQing to objectives (i.e whether they aimed to improve' ^ / 
knowledge^ or develop skills, or to effect behavioural or attitudinal / ^ ' 
changes, e^.)-. r ^ - * ^ 

At a 1974 National Conference of representatives of the St^te. In-service 
Education Committees (the Leura Conference) staged by the Schools Commission, 
foOjc States specified problems assoc^iated with. the provision of INSET and 
twp alluded to problem3 in their general reports. Problem areas identified 
by *more than on^State -.were: evaluation and accountabii'lty ; quantity v. 
quality? co-ordination and communication among agencies responsible for 
INSET; relations with Educ^^ttoTT-BTtd Teachers Centres; State Treasury 
regulations and procedures. The Schools Commi$.^ion ' s reaction was to 
propose further examination of the problem areas with a view to their ^ ^""^ 
^^possible solution. Success in this endeavour woQld very much depend on an 
^ Improved working relationship with the States, which ^were in the best ' 
position to secure and pa6s on essential data. Although state-Commission 
relations have improved in the eighteen months $j.nce the Conference, 
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Schools C^inmission officers still Wve difficulty obtaining^ data in certain 
key area^ an^ some bave expressed scepticism about the cimount of action 
stimulated bA the Conference* , \ 



/ 



At/ the 1974 Conference delegates reported changes which had occurred after 
the influx of Opmmonwealth funds for INSET activities. Changes experienced 
in a number of States included greater decentralisation pf responsibility 
for INSET; hea Irhy increases in both the )["ange of in-service activities 
and the numbers df* teachers participating;'* increased government/non- 
government school\ co-operatipn; developing dialogue on in-service education; 
greater use of residential centres for INSET. Among changes or developments 
reported by ^ndivicfiual States were a rise in the cost of activities; a 
survey of teabi^r rveeds; growing teacher interest in establishing Teacher 
"Education Centre^v; oerceived need for an evaluation of the cost effectiveness 
of employer-initiatfe^J INSET; greater activity by teacher organisations; 
greater' attendance at ^interstate conferences and seminars. 

The Conference impressed upon Schools Commission officers the difficulty 
of deciding from the information provided by the various States *who 
actua.lly makes significant decisions, who translates general aims into 
specific practices, an<3^hether regionalisation in fact facilitates action, 
meets local needs, and takes iato account importan^ matters of priorities^ 

It highlighted the need for 'closer personal involvement on the part of 
Commission representatives with/State and regional personnel ... in 
sign ificant co-operative activities *.( 1) 



1.6 Proposals; Schools Commission Report for the Triennium 1976-78 

Current uncertainties about the level and nature of Federal funding 
prevent us frtm\ making firm statements about likely future directions of 
the Schools Commission Teacher Development Program. The Commission's 
Report for the Triennium 1976-78 (triennial funding was temporarily dropped, 
in 1975 and has yet to be restored) does, however, disclose the Commission's 
intentions', should resources be available. The^Teacher Development^ 
Program ig to be 'broadened to allow for participation and benefit by parents 
and ci'tizens actively supporting primary and «econdary"_ schools'^' Joint 
in-€ervicfe committe^ in thef States will include representatives of systems 
, authoriti/es,- non-sy^temic^ijon-^gvi^rjTm scjjiools, teachers and parents. 
Similar: committees '^'arev intended to operate at regional levels.. <See 
case study 3) . All activities may be planned by and must be available to 
people in all kinda^ of . schools . , ' 

A wide range of activil;ies in addition to formal courses will be encouraged. 
.However, the State Committees have reserved funds specifically for programs 
of 'inteirmediate length' (several weeks to several months) concen^tratin^ 
on Commission priority areas, such as remedial teaching, teaching of migrant 
and disadxvantaged children, etc. 



(1) Trathen, D. Schools Commission Teacher Development Program. Employer- 
Initriated 19174/7 5. Mimeo. October 1975. 
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•The Education Centre Proaram is continuing and support is being provided 
for the 32 .Centres establl^hecJ in different parts of the counfVy in 1974/7$, 

The School Travel ^r^c\ ExchangesScheme, wpich aims to promote the exchange 
of information and ideas between schools-, systems and States to^ enable --^ 
"individual professional development . o£ tjeachers, will continue. Greater 
opportunity is being provided for exchanges as distinct from Visits, 

Training opportunities for Aborigines t6^ assume leadership roles in \ 
Aboriginal education a^e to be fostered, 

' ' ' \ 

In 1976, it was proposecTTo make grants as follows ' - 



GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES' 
AND ASSOCIATED REPLACEMENT OF TEACHE^^S^ 1976 



' ' state 


Training 


' Eeplacemont 


Total 




% 'OOO 


$ '000 


$ '000 


New Soutfi Wales 


2 , 12A 


680 


'2,800 


Victoria 


1,800 


, ^ 550 


2,350 


Queensland 


862 


281 ' 


1,143 


South Australia 


605 


185 


. 790 


Western Australia 


469 


153 ^ . 


622 


Tasmania . . 


22^7 


^69 ' 


296 


All States 


6,083 '* 


1,918. 


8,001 


^.7 , The Education 


Centre Trogram* 







Following decisions announced by the then Minister for Education, Mr Kim 
Beazley, in, June 1974, the Schools Coinin:^ssion began work oh establishing and 
supporting /bo (now 32) Education Centres , Groups of teachers and others 
were enco\^aged to apply for support in setting up centres. The Centres 
are governed ^y^the following principles: ^ ' / 

% autonomy vyithin the public sector: each Centre is to be incorporated 
as^ a non-p'rofit making body, with its own constitution -and governed 
by its own management committee independently of the Commission' or ^ 
ofr^ny government dep^artment 'or ' other organisation 

representation. and openness: the management committee must include 
, (^) a majority pf practising teachers and — - - ' ^ 
(b) 4ome representation of parent-s and other members of the community 
/involved in education ' ' 




a ^^vi'cing role:- the Centres are expected to serve the needs of 
all\js<nds of ^teachers and of the community; their availability in 
practic'&sto .meet needs is regarded as more important than a high 
measure of^<:onstitutional formality 
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diversity of practice: I the Centres are encouraged to adopt a variety 
of approach especiaHyJ in th^ir earl^^, experimental stage, in pursuit 
of the major aims of stimulating educational initiatives from the 
teaching profea/ion and raising the level of professional competence 
among teachers i 



accountability to phe jporamission: while , precise guidelines have not 
been specified, the Cbrimission has stated that continuing support will 
be dependent on a centre avoiding factionalism and par tisans^ip,^hd 
retaining the general 'support both of the teaching profession in its 
area and of those sectiions of the community- in terest;ecl^^in tfee improvement 
of education. , * - . ^ 



Siace the .Centre 



:es,..^re^ such a recent introduction 
Australia it is not possible either to give a summary bve" 
*they-are working or to comment on likely trends. Instead 
attention to some of the major features and give a mor^ 
of one centre. Further information on ^t:he Centres 



^ spread ovex 

f^ th^ way-- 
shall dr^w 
ailed account \ 
is to be found in ^ 
other parts of this report, especially in the Ca.se Study of the Victorian 
In-sisrvice Coimi^ee (No. 3) where they^ ajre const^ec^ in relaiiar^ to the 
nd programs of the relevant State level Join€""€$^Jit tee , 

Proposed mode of operation pf the CQntrj^s^ -—*^^ ^\ 



functio 




fT^t 



The Centres. are expected to be highly innovative and to reflect the 
particular charaotet of their environments. They are not i^itended to be 
the sole preserve of teachers; in their management scope is ^eing qiven... to 
, interested community members. With some exceptions/- it is do^tful whether 
\^ %he more idealistic aspirations of the Commission are being realised in 
/ practice since there are many factors militating against widespread 
' commtanity involvement in what inevitably are seen as mainly professional 
and yocational activities for teachets. ' ' " \ ' . 

The Commission*!^ funding of the Centre is not intended to meet all costs, 
'^^^Q^tres are funded in a variety of ways according to level and nafture of 
^ ^^ration, usually suffici^ent to provide for a full-time ^tafJ^^or for 

pcife^^ime staffs only, in the smaller- Centres 



Jtt is expect^ed that all Centres will seek ways of^improving the prof essioftal 
skills of their members and to provide a sense of community whi<:h will 
siipport and encourage pToblem solving. Thus the Centres are .conceived 
by the Commission primarily as broadly based community education centres 
( with a focus on the professional inrservice enterprise. Built into the 
Cotnmission* s ahulysis of th<?-t?6iDmunity dimension of the Centres is a 
dichotomy, Jiowever, which indicates |)erhaps less than full 'awareness of the 
socio-cultujral *roles ^vallalfrle to educational- institutions. The inner 
city area is presented *as a challenge to teachers, working partly through 
a Centra develop the personal^, social ^nd teyhnical skills they ^need 

to work effectively a'nd happily in a partlclil^r social environment* . By 
contrast, jT\ore affluent schpol situations are held to present opportunities, 
. for 'centres to develop 'an academic interest in educational philosophies* 
and«the quest rfor 'satisfactory human relationships in the dejnanding . , 
environment pf a well educated communitxL-^(^)^ J'here.-^ia-rie'ed for a more 



(1) Schools Commission. Bducation Centres; Statement of Policy . 
Decombe-r 1^74, p.^. , ^ ' 



Mimeo 



rigorous analysis of the modes of operation availaJ^le to education Centres,^ ^ 
within the broadly interventionist strategiesof the Conunission and fo*^ 
more searching encjuiries than have ?et ''been undertaken into the cultural' ^ 
i^oles of Centres wi^i\:h are ,^ten£ially agencies for transformation as. ^uch in 
the leafy suburbs as/ in the industrial terr^^es. ^ 



1.9 A Cfentre^ 



\tffwor\^ -the Sydney Inner City Education Centre ." ^ 

^ ; ^ - * i.^ 



This Centre Wks founded as a result of s-trong community interest expressed 
by a small number of teachers and ^other local residents in a socia^iiy 
disadvantaged city area. In addition to the' more familiar courses and ; 
conferences about different -aspects of curriculum and teaching, the Centre^ ^ 
has sponsored or hosted numerous in-sfervice activities, examples of which are 

0 , a weekend gathering of pacpnts and teachers to produce a booklet ^ 
on school/c^immunity involvement in the' inner city area. The booklet 
^ is intended as an information source' and as a, stimulus to others 



interested in possibi 



liti.es for such interaction 



a series of in-servide workshbpSr^on^Posi tive Discrim'i nation' *4ed by' 
visiting lecturer Charles Betty, an adviseir^o the Inner London - - 
Education Authority - ^\ 

series of ethnic afternoons designed to increase teachers* awareness - 
of*'^f&rejgn cultures < ' ^ 

% in-service program on 'Equality in Education* 

9' Modern Languages Teacher Association sessions for teachers of Japanese. 

Four full-time staff are funded by the Schools Commission*" ( this Centre 
has the highest staff cost of any of the Commission"supported centres)'. 
In addition, the New South Wales Department of Education has approved 
funding for in-service courses at the Cejfi^re. It is anticipated' that during 
1976 the Centre will be used extensively by teachers requesting such courses. 
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Officers of the Centre have forged extensive contacts with community, 
professional and special-interest groups, leading to numerous projects. 
It Issues a rang^e of publications designed to attract the interest of 
community members. Projects include: ^ 

J% an attempt in conjunction w^h the Glebe Co-'op - to get an Inner 
^ City Coalition FM Access Radio estab^lished \ ^ . 

# attempts to have overseas teacher qualifications recognised in 
Australia (aa Important point in a high migrant qgrnmuhit^)' 

attempts to have languages of local ethnic groups (Greek, Italian, 
Spanish, '.roatian, Maltese, etc.) taught in primary schools (in. 
i^)s;iation with Community Relations Commission) \ * 

"^establ^H^jment of a -|(everse Garbage Truck (funded by the Australian 
Assistanc-^vPlan) - a scheme fot collecting throw-outs and makihg 
them availabbss^at a^nominal charge, to subscribers \^ 
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# / free English ci«isses lor local rjiigrant women with child-minding, service 
* provided ^fQr pre-schooler5 . Evening classes cater to those unable to 
attend during ^he day. \ i 

The Centre is open froiLS.SO a.m. - 10.3Qxp.m. daily to all members of the 
community. It is not jincommon for a| group to arrive without warning' 
requesting the x^se of a meeting rooi^L The Centre is usually able to 
accommodate such groups in distress, j ^ 

' [ " ' , \ 

The Centre is only now beginning to establish a library and to purchase ^ 
audio-visual materia^ys.^ % was decided to consult 61qsely with teachers^ 
emd comimanity over tj^e sorts of materials most needed^ 4^ef ore purchasing. 
This' resulted , in -a ijz mgnth delay. Over that period, however, displays 
of loan material*^ from publishers have been mounted. It now emerges that 
teachers see a prior neB^d for a series . of bays and materials, associated with 
the many migrant cultures represented in the inner city - Lebanese, Turkish, 
Italian, Greek, Spanish, Yugoslav, etc. The Centre advertised its activit:^es 
in newsletters and in handbills printed in ei^ht languages and circulated 
around pubs, ^hops,^ restaxix^nts ^ migrant clubs, etc. Response fro^ the 
community has been heartening!;" how.eyer, staff would like to see even greater 
migrant involvement (all ''its qourses and activities for migrants are well^ 
[ided). • . ^ 



.Teacher suppfej^t aixd involvej\ent has also been high. Staff have access 
to most' schools^o addr^s^ teachers on the activities of the Centre and to 
invite their participation. The principal "of 9ne local school, although 
declining to admit ,<;entre staff for such purposes, has extended them full 
clerical assistance"*^sp.ecially in the chaotic early days of operation. 

The Centre's founding ^roup were members of a politically and. socially j 
conscious group, the Inner City Education Alliance - about 40 teachers ^ ' 
(and others) concerned to improve the lot of disadvantaged inner city 
children. The current staff play down the importance of formal qualifications 
in their work (the Co-o rdinator , Ms Leonie McDonald, is her^^elf highly 
qualified and'experienced) . . They describe personal interaction as paramount 
in their dealings with fallow teachers and with the Community. In their 
originctl submission to the Schools Commission the group^ guaranteed only 
.'to try to serve the community to which it works. Despite their support 
>^or the teacher as initiator and innovator, they believe that the 'traditional 
teacher has a valuable role to p^ay an^ endeavour tb attract all teachers 
to Centre activities-. Teachers College - initiated programs have not 
been well attended - especially compared with teacher-initiatec^ programs v 
Staff believe that teachers reli&h the ' opportunity to work on tasks of 
^^^heir own making, free of direction or supervision by academics or 
^departmental officers. This is not to imply poor relations with tertiary 
institutions .since Centre staff, tertiary institution staff and students 
are working on joint programs. ^ - ' 

' ^ 4-- . ' *" " 

Ms McDonald sees^s, oite drawback of the Centre the fact that it cah service 
only those chil'dren who live locally. A Centre on each corne^: would 
^ensure that all inner city children had access to the sorts of resources 
and activities offered at the Centre. (Comment: alternative schbols?) 
However/ she concedes that smaller, centres could not be so successful in 
answering the need^ of teachers and bh^ large numbers of interested adults. 




The Sydney jlnner City Education' Centre is a piracticfel example of the 
Schools Commission's ^support for community related projects, al through it cannot 
be assumed that its ideology and style are representative of a^ the 
int^repts in th4 part of .Sydney it serves. It is*'too\sodn to ^ay whether the 
approach it^ ha*s adopted will spread to other/ similar Jaireas. I^rom the point > 
of view of the Schools Commission it does not matter ve^ much,' since the 
emphasis on diversity and non-directive, funding enables ^at body to support 
a very wide variety of institutions and programs within thXaeneral category 
of e due atior^ centres : 

"Ihe pot^(!sjfi«il of the Education Centre Program is bound up. in-»th^' * 
widest pos&ible definition of teacher ^eve lopment ; the concept *of 
Education Cen\xeytather than; Teachers Centre, autonomy, teacherr 
initiatiort, teacner-control, community . involvement , concern for - 
human' relationships and response to environment,"^ (1) ^ 

. " . \ 

Given this breadth and openness of approach it is apparent that orthodox 
^approaches to evaluation and customary definitions of accountability will 
be sufficient for the assessment which ultimately v^ill be required of 
this and other Centres which have emerged over the pa^t three years 
throughout the country. c , > * 




(U Ibid, p. 3 
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CASE STUDY, 2 " ^ 

2 Australian Science Teachers Education Project, , u 

This project is an example of a tertiary curi:icwlum development in-service ^ 
education project based on an overseas model, • " ^ 

2.1 Origins of ASTEP - 

The Science. TeachersEducatiop Project (STEP), a- major program designed to 
produce materials for use mainly^ in the pre-service education of science 
teachers, was initiate'd in the United Kingdom in 1970, STER had 
several unique features which attracted the attention of teacher educators 
in Australia who adopted, adaptedTand modified the methods *of working and 
many of the ideas in a similar project, the Australian^ Science Teacfijer 
Project (ASTEP) ./ , ' ' 

While both projects were developed primarily for pre-service teacher 
education, it wdiS soon realised that many of the units were also appropriate 

*and valuabl^e for i^-servi<j/e ''educatipn. This may reflect the lack of 
materials foi; use in rapidly burgeoning in-service ins titutions and programe 
in both the /United Kingdom and Australia as much as it does the specific 
suitability o^s.STEP and ASTEP fbr in-service- Nevertheless, there is ^some 
interest now amo/igst the ASTEP te.am in producing units which have a 
specifically ,in-^service orientation. As noted in Part 1, there is nqw f 
general but ^uneven movement in all states in Australia towards giving' schools 

.and individual^ teachers responsibility*, fo^r their own curriculum. With this 
devolution responsibility .and changes in teacning methods have come 
icicreased demands on practising teachers, many of .whom lack the knowledge 
^and skills required to rise to the challenge and devise new courses ^nd 
new learning/ experiences to meet the needs of their particular students. 
Many skilLs^now developed in pre-service education, e.g. through the use of 



(1) .Three acronyms which are easily confused are used in this case study: 
STEP/t the Science^eaq^ers Education Project ^ (U .K. ) which provided' 
^ ' the /^tarting point for ASTEP (Australian Science Teachers* Education 
'Project). The .third* ASEP (Australian Science Education Project), a 
scpriool science Curriculum project, is' one of the factors of change 
\ bo/ which science teafhers in Australia are having to respond. <lt 
" did not directly influence or give rise to ASTEP. 



of micro -teaching techniques and group discussions, were not part of 
their education. The deficiency poses a challenge to in-service education. 
Experience with the Australian Science Education Project, the first nation^J. 
curricu]j.um project which produced more th^n forty units in secondary 
science; has underlined the need to provide in-service education if^lscience 
teachp^s are to change their traditional approach to the new methods 
required for successful introduction of the ASEP and other science materials. 
ASTEP, although not directly an outcome of ASEP, is one example of a 
project which could have considerai^le value for in-service programs where 
a l^rge amount of new material is to be understood. 



AOTEP goes beyond the range of its British antecedent, STEP, in that some 
units have been developed particularly for use in i^~service training 
and in the' evaluation stage up to one quarter of the trialling was carried 
-^/out in in-service courses. In additon some of the original STflP ma^terials 

/have been used for in-service education in Australia. (1) • 

/ ^ / ' ' 

2 • 2 STEP - a U.K. project in 'teacher education . 

/ ■ — 

1. This U.K. Project was funded by the Nuffield Foundation and co-ordinac 
by C.R. Sutton, University of Leicester and J.T. Haysom, University 

' of Reading . 

2. Selecting' topics ; Science eduJctt;ip(r tutors in universities and 
colleges were 'asked to contribirbe^deas for student activities. (2) 
The ideas received were grouped into twelve topics 



/ 



ed 




2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
'7 



Aim|^nd Objectives 
Conceptual Thinking in Science 
Methods and Techniques 
Resobi::ces 

L abo r a t o ry^lB^^ igir^stfi^^ 
Safety 

Age a*^ Ability 



'(1) Gunstone, R^ "Science TeacheaT^ucation Project." 
• Lab Talk. August 1975, pp^ 17-24. 

(2) Sutton C.R. and Haysom jyfT. " Innovation and Re.qearch: The x 
Science Teagher Education Project." Research Forum on Teacher 
Educatioti. p.p.6g-71. 
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8 Teacher/Pupil Interaction ^ 

. \- 

9' Understanding and Communication" 

10 Asse<^«=^ent and Feedback - * / ^ 

/ ^ 

11 Curriculum Design v / ' \>< - 
' 12 The Sociai Context of Science Teaching — 

c 

For each topic, a small team of tutors was established to write 
curriculum units, using the best of the ideas submitted, in an 
approximately standard format. 

3. The objectives model plus tutor management of learning . Two important 
features of all tlje units were, firstly, a statement of the objectives 
given as desirable outcomes in terms of student attitudes' and 

' l)eha viou-r , and secondly, the student activities with notes for the 
tutor outlining how t^e material could be used and his role in the 
exercise. Thus the units constituted learning resources rarher' 
than a traditional course,; Particular attention was paid to aspects 
- of student motivation such as: - 

' "the need for social, -interaction, the need tor esteem and^^ 

the respect of others, the need for activity and opportunity 
^ for self estpression" ' • . 

and the desire for : 

. "feelings of accomplishment, recognition, responsibility and 
^ personal growth." (1)* ^ » 

4. 'Brialllng . yrial materials were macje available to anyone who wishecj 
♦ to use them. The user sel^fcted" the units> not less than f6ur per 

topic, and returned a report and evaluation sheets from himself 
and hi§ students. From this evaluation, evidence was collected on 
the response of student teachers to the activities, the- effectiveness 
of the units in -promoting student learning and suggestions for 
imf)roving. the units. - 

*5; Theme: Learning science . The materials produced relate to skills, 

attitudes and "understandings required to teach science- not directly. 
t6 the content of science. They consist of suggestions for student 
activities, resource materfa^is around which the materials may be 
built and background reading* ' . . 

2.3 ASTEP* - an Austrailian adaptation 

i. The.Australian adapjtation of STEP was funded by the Myer Foundation 

' ; ^ H 

(1) STEP* Innovation in Teacher Education. London ^.flcG raw-kill, 1974 
Chapter '5; ^ cr 



2) 



and the Australian Advisory 'Committee for Research and Development 
irv -Educat'ion (now Education Research and Development Committee). 
'Maiw^ science educators throughout, the country were Involved. It. 
wasNqorordinated, conducted artd evaluated by P.S. Fensham, 
J.R.- Nort^hfie^ldT^J," Stock' and L. Ma ckay /Faculty of Education, 
Mon^sh University and D.K. Driscoll, -Sch-Dl of Teacl^f Education, 
Catiberra College of Advanced Education. ^ 



*The process O^f curriculuirNjevelopmeritcfollowed* closely tSe' STEP 
model, particula^^ly in the .initial stages^ where ^cience^ educators , 
were canvassed f or^'^uggestions » about topics and student activit4es. 



Tria-lling . Most 6f \:he. 180 uMts produced by STEP were tried in 
35 Australian teaqher education institutions in" 1972.' Comment on 
possible ^nd de'sirafele .modifications to the 3TEP materials and 
s\i^estiOns as to a'reas where new units could be usefully developed 
w^r^collected. The. cpmmonest comments '(2) on possible ^modifications-r 
mad^ by those who trie3 out units'in 1972 were along the following 
lines 



af 



a nOmber of units need translating into the. local, idiom with 
regard \o curriculum examples, local .references, .terminology, 
and Strirte (Aus^alian' Ei\glishl) rather. th^n Standard * English. 
This would^^pplyNj^articularly perhaps^ to ^e ' audio and videotape 
material; \^ / 



in some areas there i^tob much material, and a number of 
units could be distilleX to yield a more useful product^ 

units should be slanted more'^to.^preparing the intending 
science teacl\er for a less structlired classrjpm ^situation 
(e.g. ASEP) in which a rather different set of skills 
(social, Managerial, organisational) is required'^of the 
teacher; 



d. existing units are- deficient in geology and astronomy .examples 
and illustrations. 



Fourteen writing teams were established in five States and 33 "units - 
had been produced by early 1974. Each unitjiia^ designed to provide 

few hours of student work. A workshop approach was, adopted in • 
which students would participate in groups of varying size in a* 
variety of tasks - using rolerplaying techniques, analysing classroom 
situations, organising concepts into a teaching sequence, examining 
curriculum projects, discussing the role of parents in education, etc. 



\ 



(1) FeAsham,N P*. J. , Northf ield, J.R. and Driscoll, D.R. 

"ASTEP -^X^^M^el for Developing Curriculum Materials in Teacher Education**, 
South P aci^lSj^ Jpurnal of Teacher Education . 2> 3, 1974. pp. 5-11. 



(2) ASTEP Newsletter 1. March 1973. 
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5. - Ev,alu4^1an> The 33 *Wave 1\ units were evaluated using the \pen trial* 
4nethod of STEP. ASTEP was particularly effective in meetingNi^^ 
aim t:o establish* a communication .neliwork amongst science|teacher\ ^ 
, "^^^^^ducators and involve a higl? proportion of>^them in the ^fo j^ct-j-^-NV^ 
of the science education institutions and about 50% of sAence ^ 
* educators were actively involved in one or, other of its dlveio^p^al 
^phases (1) - in this respect it was remarkably successful \as a 
grass roots model of curriculum development, although the mode'l .of 
, ^ ''design, it siho6ld be noted, gave greater prominence to the\ views of 
course^ tutors,, than to those of students t>aking courses. 

No at.tempt was made to produce the units according to the STEP topics, 
but, after -evaluation, the 'Wave 1* ASTEP materials were analysed 
in terms of their coverage of the STEP areas, the general category 
; ' of their stated objectives,, and the student needs that their ^ 
' " develppers perceived them to meet. 

Group discussion 'was the^ dominant method qf presentation. It was 
* realised that materials using a greater variety of methods were 

required to' give student teachers direct experience of the wide .range 
of teaching techniques^ in use in primary and secondary scho'ols. 

^6. It was at this stage that the importance of in-service education 
was given prominence. 



New units wer^ developed in an attempt to make good the deficiencies 
and* these 'Wave 2' units evaluated. 

The resulting units, for final publication in 1976, have been grouped 
under t*he headings: ' 

Understanding Science 

•.^Understanding Pupils * , * 

Models of Teaching / 

Considering the Curriculum 

* • The, Laboratory as, a Teaching Resource • ,^ 

fhe Australian Context, . 

The unites written with particular in-service emphasis are mainl^y in 

the areas of Understanding Pupils, Considering the Curriculxim and 

Tli^ Australian Context^. , ^ < \ • ' 

*7. Curriculum (development as a focus for INSET; some implications of ASTEP : 
* ' • li: jifas been claimed that teachers need to acquire^ and exercise the 

^rof es^'ional skills r.eguir-ed fof (a) developing plans and materials ^ 

, '(1) F^nsham, f.J. Northfield, J.R. and Driscoll, D.R. art, cit. j 
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curriculum, (b) evaluating their own teaching, (c) adapting fisting 
materials, (c5) devising effective 4:eaching schemes and (e) plannin'^ 
apprdpriate student learning activities: _ 

# skill in systematically planning, trying out, evaluating and 
improving new study . sequences ^ ' * 

< • 

# a"n extended^repertoire Of specific teaching techniques called, 
for by the new materials,' new goals and new organisations 
within school / 

# group functioning skill, needed wherever teachers are able' to 
co-operate in evaluating newly available mate'rials , in 

0 planning or in teaching^ new courses , . - r 

» 0 a substantial measure .of understariding' of the educational 
(cognitive, effective and skill) content embodied >in each 
of the several kits competing for adoption. (1) 

It could fairly be said that all the ASTEP units would contribute in 
varying degrees to the acquisit;ion of these broad professional skills. 
For example,- 'Understanding the Stages of Cognitive G^^owth • , 'Analysing 
Pupils', 'Concepts', 'Explaining the Teaching Potential of a 
Laboratory Exercise', 'Making Provision for Intellectual Differences', 

^nd 'Specifying Explicit Lesson Objectives' are all activities which " 
would assist teachers to understand the processes underlying 

^curriculxim development. More specifically there "^iVe units 
'Getting to Know a Curriculum Project' and 'Choosing durriculum 
Materials' which would be- of considerable value in aiding" teachers 
in the selection bf materials for new courses or new approaches to 
an existing course • 

2 . 4 Conclusions: Transfer and the role of tertiary institutions in 
curr iculum-ba sed INSET . . ' , 

1. The real strength of the ASTEP materials, is that they give teachers 
.or student teachers direct experience, by participation, in a variety 

of learning situations wh^Lch are appropriate to schools. This 
experience would enable them to gain confidence in their, own abidity 
to apply these ^methods in^ their own class-room. v.. One major objective 
of^ ASTEP is to make them f eel 'tftat they "will in f'act be able to"^ cope 
in the classroom. Simii'^rly^the actual ^Jcperience of working in 
* groups should both ena):>ie 'them to conduct group wopk" and to work'' 
with* other teachers iA planning or in teaching new courses. 

2. . ASTEP exemplifies economies and^ efficiencies of transfer - and few 

of its major problems. From this point of view it might be 
considered further- in the context of OECD/€ERI's Transfer of Learning * 



tl) Rudd, W.G.A. "Teachers as Curriculum Developers - A Second Generation 
Viewpoint in' the Curriculum", in Taylor, P.H. and Walton,' J. (eds) > 
Re^earq^ innovation, and Change . London, Ward Lock Educational, 1973% 
p. 60. ' * • . 
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Program , ASTEP was organised-without great dif f iculty-by science 
educators who are par't of an interii'afciooal 'community based mainly 
in'' university faculties, schools and department^ of education and - 
college of education depart^nents of science education. 'Personal 
ir-w contact, the free exchange of ideas and information through journals, 
correspoa^nce^and cor\ferences, and col/ ..borateive effort characterise 
this trapsfer^pro^ress^, .Both the cr6ss-cultural impact of science 
curriculum projects ,(e.g. tfitrs^^jipported by* Nuffield Foundation and 
Schools Council in the U,K.) and the interohangeability of science 
concepts, methodologies dnd materials serve tc^ 'f acrlitate transfer. 
As a i)ext step, it would be reasonable for U.K.* and Australian 
science educators to collaborate on a learning ex.change strategy/ 
but this poses more difficulties tjian one-wav transfer. ^ 

f * •* 

5. Two areas not covered by the materials are (p) planning a whole 
course - taking an overview of a whole curriculum as oppose^ to 
assessing and evaluating curriculum materials or writing obje<y:ives 
for a single lesson, and (b) curriculum evaluation. 

r . 

Traditional methods using extensive testing of student achievement 
and attitude are not necessarily the most appropriate techniques for 
evaluating a whole course and teachers need in--service education to 
give them the skills required to monitor their programs using both 
non-test <3ata and objective measurement. It is of interest in \ 
assessing ASTEP that the team made a preliminary attempt to consJbrucX 
a unit on curriculum evaluation but has yet to finish its work in\thik 
area. 



\ 



ASTEP i^ a training program combining curriculiam development and 
in-service education within the framework "of tertiary institutions. 
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ASTEP is now being' described as 'A Project in Teacher Education' 
because the final pxjblication, is seen ^s having value beyond science 
teacher education. Certainly th^ four units wKich deal with 
'Controversial Issues in the Classroojn' could be used for in-service 
or pre-service education of all teachers. These four units have 
created perhaps the most interest in the project and taken together 
provide a model which may be used in connection with any controversial 
issue. The paifticular area of controversy selected was sfex 
rela^tionships which has a broad relevance across the curriculum. 
The- examination of their own values ancj attitudes leading to self- 
awareness, ability to listen and 4)e accepting of other people and the 
opportunity to practise helpful styles of responding to people 
with different points of view would be of 9^^^ benefit to all teachers. 

The ASTEP project itself provides a^ record of a successful Australian 
experience with a model of curriculum development which could be used ^ 
in the production of materials for „a wide range of in-service education 
activities. 
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Although there is some evidence that science teachers look in the 
first instance to their professional associations rather than to 
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tertiary institutions or State Departments for assistance in matters 
of the kind dealt with in ASTEP, the project ha^ demonstrated i 
the valuable contribution the tertiary sector is> able to make in solviiig 
problems of direct practical importauce. Most, if not. all, of' those 
involved were members the professional association although 
operating from the institutionally separate bases of universities 
and c^lle';,^s. 

It may be regarded as a weakness of ASTEP that there is no strategy 
for dissemination and utilisation through the wider INSET network 
(State Joint Comraitt^ees, teacher-education institutions, professional 
centres, ^etc. ). 'The distributido scheme - free to all participants, 
to those who have expressed interest and to many overseas institutions, 
may be compared for intensity and impact with the very successful 
engagement of more than half of Australians science teacher educators 
in 'the design and praductipn phases. 



CASE STUDY 3> VICTORIA?? IrISER\r[CE EDUCATION COMMITTEE (l) 



5.1 Introduction ; IiTSET. in the State of Victoria 

Before 1972 TNSET in Victoria/was of three niain kinds:^ preparing 
fof^ESucationx Department examination as a means of gaining promotion, 
attending a tertiary institution for a higher degree, and taking part 
in conferences and meetings etc.",' organised most often by subject 
associations in the case of secondary teachers and by., local district 
or regional groups of teachers in the case of priTiary and "technical 
teachers. The courses leading to examinations for promot^ion were 
largely ujide^F'^tHe'^irectTon" of "district inspectors of"i:he State, 
Department. Since inspectors played a key part in promotional 
assessm.ent, many teachers resisted attempts to involve them In ainy 
but com.pulsory INSET programs. ^ * 

The imiversities and, increasingly, the State colleges (formerly 
teachers colleges) continue to provide higher degree and other programs 
of an advanced and specialised natur.e. Some of these courses and 
programs are geared specifically to the needs of particular groups. 
The Office of Continuing Education in the University of Melbourne 
for example conducted t-^o conferences in 1975 for Organisers of 
education centres and te&chers centres; Monash Unidversity includes 
within its higher degree program (full time and part-time) an area 
designated "educational practice" which covers curriculum studies in 
science and mathematics, social sciences, hi^story and geography, and 
Etngiish languages, and other areas directly re lat e d t o school 
praQtices, e.g. administration, special education etc. Other 
Victorian' UHXy,ersi ties and colleges similarly tnake provision, through 
full-time and jJaft-time advanced courses, for longer term INSET 
programs. " ^* ^ , • 

* • ^ 

The subject associations also continue to .b^ *^ongst the most 
significant providers of opportunities for^ in-servic^ror' t^^ac^ers 
through workshops, brochures, bulletins and /newsletters, conferences,.; 
etc., although with the heavy cuts in fxrnds 'for ENSET this financial 
year, many of the conferences and courses which had been planned have 
had to be curtailed. 

As mentioned above, one of the principal motivations for in-service 
in Victoria has been improvement of tjualif ications for promotion 
purposes. In this, the inspectorate traditionally has~played a key 
but, inevitably, an ambiguous' role. 



(1) We are grateful for detailed comments in an earlier draft 
by the Chairman .and Executive Officer of VISEC 
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Changes iii the Victorian as in other Austral ianXState school 
systems have* curtailed the inspector's role in the^romotion 
process. This has roughly coincided with the periods in which 
the Australian Schbols Conmission has eme^rged as a maj^ funding 
agency, although the changes were certainly under way before then. 
The Schools Commission, as we have seen, insisted on strong Nifiacher 
involvemenxxin the initiation and organisation of INSET. InNfche 
fac^ of teachers^ detenninatioji to seize the opportunity provide^\by 
the Schools Commission fxinding and policy to take responsibility for 
*their own professional development,, ?early moves to organise INSET 
through the State College of Victoria'"( the corporate body of former \ 
teachers colleges) were abandoned. Instead, a consul tanc|^« relationship 
between the colleges and the schools is ^emerging. Tertiary staff are 
most frequently involved on invitation from the Panel of the Secondary 
Division. 

This is the situation in secondary and (secondary) technical schools 
where the po^'ential of Schools Commission support has been readily 
grasped by teachers who already have acceptable basic qualifications. 
By contrast, in the primary sector^ it appears that the major felt 

eed of teachers remains the upgrading of their professional 
qualifications. There are still many primary teachers who lack basic 
qualifications and who are completing Departmental Certificates, in Stheir 
own time. The qualifica^tions thus acquired are not recognised by ^ 
tertiary institutions and are not adeqioatfe for employment in teaching 
services outside Victoria. However, primary teachers perceive the 
necessity for acquiring these qualifications and are unlikely to take 
a close interest in broader and more varied kinds of INSE3T as long 
as the problems of under-qualif ication persist. 

The work of the Victorian Joint In-service Education Committee, which 
is the thene of this case study, needs to be understood against this 
background./ The recency of its establishment and the financial 
uncertainties surrounding its present and proposed, operations make it. 
difficult, given this background, to make -confident predictions about 
whef4 many of the most interesting and creative innovations will lead 
to iii the overall configuration of State and regional level in-service 
education. 



(t) Change in the Inspector's role was closely related to the 
autonomy granted to secondary schools by* the Director of 
Secondary Education (i4r R.A. Reed) in (1 968 to determine 
their own curricula. This was followed in a general way 
in'primaiy education administration. \ . / 




3*2 Teacherg Cfentres and Education Centres in Victoria 

r * ^ 
Throughout the State there are thirty-one teachers centres 
providing mSET opportunities far primary,* seconcjary and technicajl 
during and outside iiormal school hours. Originally ^ s^ up by the 
district in'='73Lctors in s^^hools where classrooms were Available, 
V"-^^ they have now^grown in si"^e; many have acquired larger premises, - 
aJid come within the ambit of District Education Committees. These 
Committees include community and parent representatives but the y 
inspectorate still has a large say. in the policies and "^programs of 
the centres^ This is a| national consequence of the^r professional 
role and the opportunities they have, for becoming iiirectly involved 
in the displays, •ct)nf erences , meetings, workshops and lectures (/hich 
constitute tl^e principal activities of the centre^s. 

The Department provides most centres w^th the administrative /services 

a part-time teacher* Curriculum and Research Branch cons\xltants, 
Regional Office ii^onsuitants and locdl district consultants (often 
school-based) are encouraged to make uge of the centres and to » 
arrange lectures, seminars, workshops, *etc^ State subj'ect ' 
associations often arrange similar activities in addition to or in' 
. associati-^n with tht>se offered by -the different consialtancy and 
sother grou-^w Throvigh the Victoria In-service Committee, Schools 
Commission funds are channelled into the centres. T|he, State l)ej)a^tment 
also plays a major role, administering and staffing the centres, 
which are an integral part of the regional administrative stfugture 
which Victoria, like some other Australian States is now developing. 
It is interesting to note that' the Regional Offices are reqiiired to: 

# disseminate, interpret and advise 

*># share resources and information , ' ' - 



\ 

\ 



stiimil^ite the development and expression of educational 
opinion for the pxirpose of arriving at a regional policy 

# deal with problems experienced by departmental personnel, 
students, parents and the community 

0 provide regional management services • 

The regional education centres are instrumental in achieving several of 
their ends. Consultants working through the centres: * 

# visit schools 



consult with teachers 

/■ 

submit proposals for INSET 

liaise with regional educati^. officers, State Curriculum 
andyE^earch Branch officers, subject and other professional 
asafo'ciations . ' ' , - 



.65 , * 
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Each State, in its own way^. is working out joint procedures with 
the Commonwealth ♦ j!he Schools Commission Education Centre program, 
discussed in case study 1, fits into the State regional structure 
as one component of a national level strategy of- support ♦ However, 
it will be apparent that there are complex arrangements for 
chsmelling Commonwealth funds through the non-Schools Commission 
Centres. We have chosen to examine VISEC as an illustration of 
how Commonwealth and State funds and resources may be used jointly 
in a State wide program. 

3>3 What-ig VISEC ? ' * 

Th^ State of Victoria, from' relatively modest. beginnings , has 
established during the past three years a structure for managing 
and directing INSET activities which is characterised by 
region^lisation, strong efforts to co-ordinate and a serious 
interest'^in evluation. In this part of the Report we shall pay "\ 
particular attention to the work of the Victorian In-service 
Education Committed (VISEC) , which in less than three years 
(established May-December 1973) ha^ become the key central organisation 
determining policy, adminis1:erihg grants and playing ah overall 
co-ordinating role in relation to regional in-service agencies. {l) 
Other, Stat^ In-service Committees might equaLly we^l have been 
selected for review in tjiis part of our Report.' The choice of 
Victoria was dictated largely by the availability^^ through the 
VISEC Evaluation. Study and from other ^sources, of k considerable 
amount of data on ^he activities of the Committee* 

VISEC is an outcome of the Karmel Report and is constituted vmder 

provisions of paragraph 11.13 of the Report of the Interim 

Committee of the Schools Connnission (ifey 1973)- It was established 

jointly by the State Director-General of Education, the Chairman of^ 

the Association of Independent Schools of ^Victoria andthe Director 

of Catholi»c Education. VlSEC was established by taking the mpdel 

of the (state) Standing Committee on In-S€r^d.ce Education and ' 

enlarging it. That Standing Committee ha^ continued in ^xi^tence 

as a separate body, fhe membership of VISEC coi^sists of 20 members ^ 

of tTie State Education Departnient 's Standing Committee on In-service 

Education, 4 from non- systemic non-b overmen t schools and \ 

fr0m theVCatholxc sector. It held^its inaugural meeting on 20 ^ 

Se]^tember, 1973* and ordiijarily has me* monthly since* The \ 

Comyaittee ha^ an executive comrprising pne person from Independent 

Schools, one from Catholic education,^ one Stat^" Assistant Director' 

of Teacher Education (in-service), one classroom teacher, and4one 

executive officer*^ The executive usiaallV meets weekly. The VISEC 

in-service program is administered by the Teachei^ Education Division 

of th^ S'^^te Department of Education^d overall -responsibility 

rests with the Director of Teacher Emication, who is also the chairman 

( \ 

^ . 

(1) It needs to be stated that this Repo)?ct refers to a portion 
only of the I^SET program in Vic toria,-n^ely,.^thd short, 
enrichment-style activities. ' \* / \ 



of VISBC -and of the«< Department ^qf Education's own Standing ^ / 

Committee on In-service Educationii This makes him an extremely 
powerful figure in t*ie 'total in-service activity in the^ State ' 
of s Victoria, . , 

V 

The VISEC office h^s a full-time, staff of seven ^eluding seconded 
teachers. In addition, the ma jor' divis'" as of ^oe Department of 
Education (secondary, primai^,' etc.) have seconded tea^chers ^Ji^ 
retired personnel to assist in the dissemination of inf9rmation 
relative to I!JSET, The Glenbervie Teachers Centre, .which is ^he ' 
administrative headquarters for VISEG, has a coc^lement of 9 full-rtime ' 
staff, some of whose^time ,i^ given to VISEC administration. 6ach of 
the Staters eleven Regional Offices has a teacher education officer 
responsible for INSETJ.', who maintains some kind of liaison 'Jifith VISEC 

d with the respective regional in-service committee (RISEC):. 
ViSEC is , responsible to 'the State Minister for mucation, although 
as nbvted above, it is'-a representative and npt a departmental body, 
and itk fionds are mainly Commonweal tl;, not State. «: 

As a consequence of this close tie with the State, VISEC is subject 
.to a variety of controls and, constraints which have been criticised 
by some teachers, administrators, and others. One well' known 
principal., for example, remarked recently that when the. cost for a 
particular scHool-initiated in^-service activity was ^small he preferred , 
to finance it out of his* school's running costs to filling in the> forms 
and meeting other requirements for VTSEC fimding, "fhat the, Schools 
Commission is.av/are of such problems was made apparent in its Report 
for the Triennium 1976/78* However, it is powerless to solve the 
administrative problems associated wij^h VISEC funding. The problems 
are created by the State Audit Act (1958) and the accompanying Public 
Accounts and Stores regulations which specify the exact procedures, 
the location of ^authority and the limits of this aiithority. State . ^ 
legislation is required to change the situation. ' It has been argued 
by some educators in the State that VISEC should be established as an 
independent statutory authority with its owh arrangements for funding 
and much closer ties with regior^l centres. The attractions of such 
a proposal are somewhat mitigated by the fact that under the present 
^arrangement the Department of Education plays a major rolei in providing 
services &,nd support which could not be easily allocated to a coi^letely 
•independent body. 

• 

-3*4 VISEC and RISEC ' ' , ^•-">' ^ 

In, addition to VISEC there are in Victoria 11 regional in-3ervice- 
ed^ucation committees , ( RISEC *'s) providi^ a State-wide cover. 
.Each of the RISEC *s includes -representatives of the State administration 
and of the teachers in State, Catholic and Independent schools. The 
distinction between VISEC and the RISEC 's is broadly that the formfer 
cater.s* f or State-wide needs, receiving applications with a State-wide 
reference whereas the latter are concerned with local and regional 
needs. Moreover, VISEC has an overall policy-making and co-ordinating 
role. , ' 



•The nmber of RISEC activities in the first half of 1975 was 
approximately, 5 times that of VISEC activities. The situation, 
however, is a fluid one, wj.th -a marked tendency towards 
decentralisation. Delegation has been rapid and is dependent 
primarily upon the development* of appropriate^ professional and 
a',dministrat\v« exp^^rtise in regional officer. It'^i^s not envisaged . 
that the State-v/ide role of VISEC will disapbear' althpiJigh there 
is at present considerable activity in the regions 'h>s their 
s tinctures of support, control, and managemeht are built up.^ 
VISEC itself" has played an important part in supporting regional ' 
and loc'al structures; for example. Schools .Comioissioh hmis 
have been insufficient for the number of teachers c en tres\ required ^ 
and VISEC has subsidised teachers centres which are open -Wk teachers 
from all types of school, and it has supported approved activities 
in Commission funded Education Centres. 



5.3 vp:SEC policy 



The role of VISEC is defined as advising the States Minister fior 
Education on the planning of in-service activities in general and 
in particular advising on: » r . ^ 



the needs for in-seryicje education 

.the type of activities to be funded 

the agencies to be recognised to plan and conduct 
in-service activities 

the approval of specific applications to organise 
in-rsprvice activities \ 

the nature of expenses to be met 

the method of disburs^^ment of funds 
\ 

the organisational structure? required to plan, 
arrange and conduct in-service activities. 




The conihittee meets regOlarly, and its mode of operation is clearly 
defined. Any interested person or organisation may submit items for 
i^clus4-on on its agenda. The committee has adopted priorities which 
vi^l become i^icreasingly important in the future as available funds 
fail to match cbemand. These priorities, as interpreted by the committee 
have give^^yiseTto some criticism on the grounds that they do not , 
specify with siifficient precision the criteria which goyem support of 
proposals. The priorities- are published (notwithstanding the view 
expressed by some teachers that they are not) as a list of "factors 
which will be considered". 
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^7^ 

"^Aie needs for in-service education as perceived at 
thes, time by the employing authorities represented on 
the^OEomittee ■ . ' • 

the degree to which the proposed asii^iti^s reflect 
the e^^essed needs as perceived ty teachers 

, the deg!Pee to which* the competence^of .the_teacher_i^ 
affected by the proposed in-aervice adtivity 

the number of teachers whose competence will^'be^impro: 
by participation in the in-service activity, either 
directly or indirectly ' ^ 




# the manner in which it is proposed "^o encourage teachers to 
"translate knowledge and skills gainerd'ihto more effective 
student learning \^ 

40 the degree to which teachers are exposed t9- ideas ih 

preferer^ce to direction in the use of knowiedge and skills 

0 Whether it is proposed to evaluate ijhe success or otherwise 
of^the in-service activity." (1) ' ^ 

4 

Such guidelines have an qbvious procedural emphasis. has recognised 

^ the need to establish better criteria for apportioning sbarce resources 
and is currently undergoing aii "exhaustive review of its priorities". 
Similar reviews are being undertaken by the various RISEC's. ^ the 
words of the Chairman of VISEC the question of priorities "is 
currently a source of mich pain and potential conflict between the 
central body ^and regions and also between the central body and - 
'professional associations. 

VTSEC has interpreted the*6chools Commission reqiiirement that courses 
siiould be open to teachers in all types of schools- in a realistic 
manner jn^t has permitted funds to -go to the staff of a particular 
school or -fven to a who],e school system, if the inter-systemic 
principle is deemed "inappropriate" by the executive either of VISEC 
or of a RISEC. Such breadth of interpretation calls into doubt the' 
practical wisdom olNthe Schools Commission requirement, a point which 
has\.not beefn lost on the "^Commission although no change has yet been 
made. . . ' * ' - 

Those aspects of policy which relate to State regulations orf travel 
and accomriiodation, balanbing various viewpoint's, leave, publications, 
etc. important as they are, and- troublesome as they often prove in 
practice, are ^o numerous and detailed to be discussed here. Suffice' 
to say that VISJIC has endeavoured to coVer a very wide range of 
contingencies which long experience of 4^-service education has shown 



(l) • Victorian In-s^rvic^ 'Education Committee, General Statements 
on . Policy and Prbcediixe ^ Mimeo, September ^^^5^ 
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cannot ^be handled to everyone's satisl'action. .Generally, VISEC^s 

o^cy has meant a broadening of the range of interest, institutions 
ana^n^ds catered for, ar4 financial support of a whole range of ^ 
costs nover adequately net in the past/ These include\the costs of 
bringing cxmsultants from interstate and^ overseas, meeting weejcend 
residential\iom?se apsts (on what has been criticised as .a ^*too* » 
lavish" scaler)^, and so on. Under the circumstancfes, a measure of 
"bureaucratic e^ontrol" in the governance of expenses^ may be no bad 
thing, despite .the form filling. . ^ \ 

3>6 VISEC support for Education Centres an^ Teachers Centres , 

The guidelines VT.gEC ''follows in supporting Education Centred (which 
are directly funded by the Australian Schools Commission) and 
Teachers ^Centres (which are directly funded by the State) are as 
follows:* " 

A. Centres funded direct by the Australian Schools, Gommission > 

v\ 1. Support for specific in-service education activities 
conducted by the centre for teachers, in the s'ame 
manner as for institutions. * ' 

2. ,No support for organisational expenses or salaries. 

B. Centres^not fimded direct, by Australian Schools Commission . 

1. Assistance only-^^o centres which are established and 
operating. ' ' . ^ 

X • . ; 

2. Centres to be open to all teachers, with restrictiori 
on a geographical basis only. 

X 

No payment for professional, staff salaries. 

Provision of limited clerical assistance oij a 
temporary basis. \ 

Costs of organisational expense^ including heat, f 
li^t, power, cleaning, telef)hone>\ ' 




X 



6, No pdyment for rental of premises, 



7» Provision of^ reference -books aSid library ^q^^^m O it:-**''''^^ 
. but not librarian's Salaries.. 

8. Provision *of office and reprographic equipment. 

9» Provision ht audio-visual equipment for in-service 
uses. 

• .1 ' ' 

10. All assitance to be chamlelled through employer-.. 
> controlled establishements. 



These guidelines have yet .to be fully followed and so far only. ^ - 

those parts .referring-to <M:he provision of office reprographic 

and audio-visual equipment have been iinplemented,'' . ^ • ^ ^ 

* ' * • . * * 

Although the Educatioi> Centres, which are funded by the Schools 
Commission, are not directly^ part of or ev^^. a responsibility of VISEC, 
it is 9f interest to note the manner in which <VISEC iias develbped a 
supporting role for* them* The_ Centres themselves, o"f co\irse, are veiy 
recent and each- would constitute a worthwhile study in'itself. There 
. are seven Educatipoal Centres in all in Victoria*^ * Space does not 
permit a comprehensive survey but some features oX one Centre, the 
Western. Region Education Centre, iwill help to illustrate several of 
the themes tY^ have emerged in INSET in Australia 'during the 
'seventies** . • • » » ' , 1 * ^ 

» ^ — 
The Western Ee^ion Education Centre > * , ' ' 

Lbcated.a^t 54-58 Kingsville Street, West Footsqraiy, an industrial' n 
subxrcb in west Melboume^^ this centre has been in existence, for 
a little -over a year aiid h^s approximately 200 ciembers. 

3* 7*1' Origins and reneraT Character of the Cehtre- w . 



Ordinary I^embers are subscribers to the MemorgLndiam of Association. 
Nominee T^enbers, -are approved by th^ I;lana'genent Committee and 
represent (one .per body) the Commonwealth ..lyiinister for Education; 
the State Kinist^er of Education; the Victorian Catholic Education 
Office; the Victorian Teachers Union; 'the Victorian Secondaiy 
Teachers Association; the Victorian Trades Eall Cotmcil; -the- 
Western Region Ccmmission; the Western Industries Association; 
^ each Subject Association; cities within the region; shires 
within the "region; independent schools; and the Pre-sch^ol 
Teachers Union. . * ' * - ^ ^ 

• Representative menbers are practising teat^hers, each regional ' - 
school being entitled to one representative. 

. Honorary members are appointed at the invitation of the t 
.* ' ^ ^management committee in recognition of outstanding services 

^ , to the Centre or to* education gene-rally. ^ , . . 

* Thie Management Committee comprises^even communiiiy. members, 

eight practising teachers representing all systems and all 
*. ^ 'i* 'levels of schooling. The director sits with the committee 
. % ' in*a^ ddvisory non-voting capacity. Additional staff comprise 
y ^ vi, a,j secure tary, ^ courier, and an audio-visual technician - 
k[ ' " / ^^11 full. time. ^ \ ^ 

(1) . See also c^s^ §i;udy 1: Th'e Sydi^ey, Inner City Education 
Centre. * * ' . : . 
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The Centre \s based in an older-style hon\e purchased (with School? 
Commission funds) early in 1975. The. first* six months were ^pent 
on renova-fei^ns and outfitting' and only in the past six months have 
in-service and other programs taken place. 

The director, a primary school teacher, was initially released by th^ 
Victorian Department of Education for o^jgp^year, to 1 February 1976, to 
enable full-time involvement in the Centre. Currently he is ' ' 
attempting to have reversed a departmental decision not to grant 
further release. He is presently having to teach full-tirre 
and dfevote his spare* time to directing the Centre. This .difficulty 
is a consequence of the Schools Commissi en havingv set up an 
institution but-side the jurisdiction, 'of the State Education 
'Department which is the employing authority for the director 
'^"^e Centre. 



Somfi 



founding members were interested in< establishing a teach.qr/ 



by centre. Their ideas pre-dat^ the availability of 
Sdbools Commission :^unds. In 19 72 the Lions Club sponsored a^ 
:onfereAce -on the 'disadvantaged West' with the aim of exposing 

ampro^ing the poor lot of residents of Melbourne's industrial 
Vefe1?eif3a,^s\iburbs. Footscray and surrounding suburbs are a depressed 

rea df low-quality housing, factories and flat and fairly barren terrain 
'It has be'en described as a place people speed ^through on their way to the 
pro^erous country town of Geelortg and. the surf. (But since they 
als^ speed through Geelong to the surf this may not'tell us very much'.), 

c 

iitionally schools in the area have bedn regarded as ideal for 
[ck promotion, teachers staying only as long as necessary before 

ling to more prosperous areas. Before the, disadvantaged schools / 
singled out for aid- from one'bf the Schools Commission's special 
^ams, all sphpols seeking improvements grants from the Goveifnmant 
were first required to raise certain capital through their own 
efforts. Such a system obviously penalised sthools in thi^ region 
where many of the community are migrants and/or unsjcilled workers, 
*hence unable to assist much in funding drives. - ^ ^ . 

The founders of the Western- Region. l^ducation Centre aimed to 
inprove they loti of teachers and scK6ols in the region : the Schools 
Commission' Education Centre funds *>greatly facilitated a goal they 
had alreacjy set themselves^ ICarmel funds provided for the purchase 
o,f premises and equipment and the engagement of some staff. -^The 
Centre was set up to provide both a focus and a ^vOice ' for teachers 
and citizens, ^ 




The Centr^currently opens"^3 a:m. - 5.30 ^>.m. , 5 days a week. When 
in-service programs are in' progress it stays open until 9 p.m. on 
four evenings. The staff are hoping to* implement a roster system 
which will permit extended hours of operation : at the moment a 
caretaker living next cjoor is 6n hand to admit apprpved -weekend visitors, 



community has full access to the Centre*!'^ expensive resources 
and facilities whidi include meeting space "for gro'ups of up to forty; 
duplicating facilities; a larger well-equigpe"d darkroom suitable for 
teaching pilrposes; ^ audio-visual hardware and software; a re cord -to- tape 
and tape -to- tape; copy in g,servi*ce; lemm.projectiqri , etc. The Centre 

72 ; ' 



hodses the best collection of resources on the western side Of the - 
city and is well platronised. ^ 

Publicity is via newsletters, word-of-tnouth and liaison officers in 
^ the schools (teachers who have agreed to spread the word) 4 
' There, is 'the iisual prpblem oi ensuring that newsletters to^tea<±iers 
. 'clear thr principal's *off ice. and . Centre staff .are currently tryin.g 
to t>e-rfect their, strategi,es far publicising activities. I^iey have ' 
hit upon one, novel way of enlisting principals' support: the 
Centre purchases bulk copying pape*r which it sells cheaply to schools. 
Many schools have taken advantage (is it possible that .pi^incipals are 
more susceptible tp advertising whidi pro^iises them a yield?), and 
in so doing have become aware of the Centre* s broader .purpose ♦ 

3 .7.^ Programs and activities: / ' 'V . ^9 

In 1975 ithe Centre's programs included: * ' . " * , ^ ' * 

' /t / ' 

(1) 'A series of evening ^courses in audio-visual techniques *' \- ' 

(photography, cine, overhead projector, etc.)/ Teachers ' v 

from some 65 regional primary, secondary, and technj-cal 

government and non-government schools participated. Courses 

were free, with all equipment provided and preference was 

qiven to teachers with access to audio-visual facilities - ' 

in their schools'. , ^ • ' j ^ 

(2) Two 'resource qights' ^ ' 

y ^ ^ an attempt to interest teachers and parents in 
r ' • ' Man: a Course of Study , which failed. (1) 

0 seminar on 'community co-operation (in purchasing 

learning, etc.) which was quitfe successful. 

•The s-taff believes ^the centre needs to 'inform' the community of what 
its needs are - to articulate what it perhaps senses but can't express. 
Only by such trial and error measures ^ (which a^llow, insight into ' 
coimiunity reactions") *can the Centre dome tr» appreciate ways in which 
It might best service the coimtlunity. .(Possibly the sajne , point could be 
made^(^out teacher needs, given the evidence of teacher reluctance 
to seixe opportunities -for defining, "^and organising l^eir own INSET * 
• ' programs>> . ' ^ , ' 

(3) Community Days - settirjg up information booths ^ in Foptscray 

• shoppiAg mall. ^ ' ' ' 

During 1976 program p-lans' include : , ' " '-^^ 

^ ^ Photography anc^adult recreation classes to be ponducted by 
"the N^ti<jnal Fitness Council 

V ^ ■ ■ ' ' \ ■ 

^ Seminars on 'teenage obesity and iresultanfe behavioural problems -r 
by the Footsore^ Technical School 5 
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(1) This has not beei> the general ex{)erience of MACOS "in Australia ' » 
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talks on child psychology for parents by Mercy Teachers College 

counselling for parents of children with learning difficulties, 
*by officers" of the Education Department's Psycho^logy and 
Gui*'' ^ice Branch 



establishment of ^ centre-biased Science Equiprent Bank. (Teachers 
currently cveeting to decide on the^ sorts of equipment most in 
demand by schools): Fpr a moderate anfiual subscription all 
schools wi41 be entitled to borrow sophisticated apparatus usually 
beyond tj;/eir>individual means, 

^es in 'various -areas with chi Id-minding^ facilities 
mothers . ' ^ . ^ 



ease 
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Innovatiogs at Foots cray. 



W^St'coP (Western ^^ionai School'^ Co- ope rati <^e guying Group) : 
Thi's consists of voluntary group^^g of schools co-operatively ^ 
»h,uying aiidioVvisyal software . MeS^bership is open to every school 
in the region\ For a. contribution of $50-t.$150 depending on 
pupil enroLtien ts , each school has access to $3,500 wo^th of audio- 
visqal software.^ W^STTCOP is sponsored by the Education Centre and ' 
administered by a repiresentative- connmittee * elected from and by 
member schools v j'^i^s^^ schools are visited .weekly for deliveries 
and^i^ups. "The Centre employs a fu>l-tirr.e courier for this ^ " 
purpose in the belief .that teachers are nvore inclined to avail 
themselves of a service whi^* does not invcflve personal travel *or 
extensive paperwork. The ^VESTCO? Committee decides on purchases 
after close consultation with , client .te-achers , ' " 



- > 



Science Equipment Bank (see above) 
3^.^7.4 Aims and hopes for the future . 

Members of the Committee of Management are now in the process 
to reappraising the direction in "which the Centre should be heading. 
This is a timely e)^r:cise^as the Centre, although in existence for a 
year, already , is ohly new beginning to offer a wide bill of programs. 

One 9f the centre's expressed aims is to fosternihe development 
and production of curriculum matei^ials • , ' 

Also ±t hopes to establish an Information/Referral Centre - to put 
people in contact with individuals and agencies best qualified to . 
meet their particular educational needs. 



An induction course for f irs t-year--ou t teachers is under consideration, 
As also is a sJheme to run ^Americ^ Nights' - for the ma'ny American 
teachers in the region* s schools who need help in settling into a new and 



de man ding e nvi ronme'rt t 



ican teachers who have been in the region 



for several years would be asked to' assist in this orientation program. 



The director of the Foots cray Centre is critical of VISEC whi 
useh Schools. Commission funds without sufficient reference to 
of deprived areas. The Centre, strug'gling to establish itself 



he claims 
e needs 
in 
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adverse economic circumstances, is unlikely to be impressed by the 
State-wide claims made upon VISEC and by the argument that 
discriminatory fanding requires careful analysis of likely consequences 
\^ ^and hidden effects and thus Ccinnot be introduced hastily. However, 

the Chairman of VI5ilC argues reasonably that the Schools Commission makes 
very cc-^~iderable amcMirits of money available to schools in the Foots cray 
area under its Disadvantaged Schools Program. To quote his words: 

"A weighting for disadvantage on the use of teacher 

development funds would in fact provide for a double, serve 

of funds to the Region in which this centre is located. ' This 

was the reason for- no discriminatory funding on the basis of (this) 

type of disadvantage." ' ' . ^ 

3^. 8 V ISEC program of activities , 

A wide variety of mainly teacher groups', and, to a lesser extent, 
other organisations has applied for' VISEC funds for in-service 
activities. Neither VI5EC nV' the Regional Committees have 
themselves initiated in-service, activities, in the belief' that 
,we/e they' to do so grass roots initiatives might not occur. However, 
in 19 75 only about 1/3 of INSET activities supported through VISEC were - 
teacher-initiated, T^^e Ctepartment of Education, in all of its\ ramifications , 
w'afe the major initiator. 'Furthermore, 'teacher initiativd^' includes 
regional consultants, subject associations, p^iSQfessional as^scciations and 
teachers and education qentres. Only a small frat:tion of al^^l INSET 
acti\n.ties are in fact initiated by individual teachers and Schools. 

Activities within the VISEC program are generally/open to all teachers* 
Teachers from noh-Governmen t schoo*ls are involved in the planning and 
.conduct of I\SET and are supported financially to attend. iLeave tc\^ 
participate ..n INSERT during school time is si±>ject to the 5^ro\p.sions-j^F 
the employing authorities and to the qipproval of the school principa^.y 



\ 
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It would. not'be possible tp list the full range of course offerihgs, 
which occupied many images of the- Department ' s Education Gazette and Teach^i^s' Ai 
(12 February 1975) , 'main ly in separate subject areas. We will d^jfew attention 
only to a few apf) roved activities which might be o£ wider interest: 

. Te-acher advisers. ' Support has been given^ to a proposal, initiated 'within 
the Primary Divisi^on of the State Department of Education, to provide 
school-based consultants in partioular curriculum areas. Funds cire 
supplementary to basic salary and support travelling, accomittodatioh and 
organisation expenses of the teacher advisers ^ subject to* certain 
condition's bein^ met. One , of these conditions is that the; advisers 
are.membe^^ ,of .the ' teaching staff of schools. ^ 

The Maths Project Team. The broadness of the definition of^ 'in-service* 



used by VISEC is' indicated by its sup|x>rt of in^school staff 
development in the area of mathematics^.. The Stranding Committee on 
Mathematics for Technical Schools has inrl;iated^an activity involving 
selected innovative mathematics teachers fr^, four schools forming a 
te^m *to visit other 'schools and work in, them alongside other 
mathematics teachers for two to three weeks initially. "Wie team 
responds to invitatioas to assist schools to establish mathematics 
>rograms in keeping with the needs of pupils and starf^ VISEC meets 
^ffev^am*s travel and accommodation expenses and provi<3^s,^^necessary 



materials. As in other schemes where full-time teaching staff are 
, -teipgorarily seconded to INSET activities, salaries, which are the major 
cost component, are met by the eirploying authority* ' * 

Particular school activities : Creative Education at Eltham College* 
VISEC in 1975 began to tate a very strong interest in school-based INSET. 
It has encouraged schools to apply to Regional Committees (RISEC s) for , 
support for curriculiom development and consequent teacher development 
activities for the staf^ of a particular school or the fatfttlty of a larger 
school. These activities sometimes take the form of the st^iff conference 
often in an environment separate from th^ school. SincB this can be a 
rather costly exercise, if residential, and provoke the crjticism that 
teachers are enjoying "subsidised holidays" it may prove difficult to continu 
it on any scale. One example of a (non-residential) school based 'activity 
'^ funded, by VISEC took place in^l975 in Eltham College, a-, new, co- 
educational independent school for primary and secondary age pupils. 
The College collaborated with Staff of the Centre for the Study of Teaching 
and Human In£eraction, School of Education, La Trobe University in a s.chool- 
based Creative Education In-service Program. (1) 

/ The program involved^ the whole staff of the school, it lasted for a week 
and was fxanded by^ VISEC at $4,323. The program was organised in the belief 
that the bulk of in-service courses of^ the past three or four years, becaus^e 
they have been oriented towards individuals 6r status >groups, have 
paid-insufficient, attention to the school as a unit. 

The organisers of th^4program were concerned to test two ideas; first, 
that a successful program, focused on the school as ^ \init, could be held 
within the parameters of the school term and normal tirrvatabling; second, 
that creative teaching could form an acceptable theme for a whole school stud 
of teaching and learning. The project was avowedly experimental and was 
designed to throw up problems ^nd possibilities as much as to pursue pre- 
determined 'ends. It'involved a team of 24 external consultants, planning, 
visits, and one week's intensive co-operative teaching in the school. 
The project has not yet been fully evaluated (the Australian Council for 
Educational Research is analy^sihg pre- and post-test data) but preliminary 
assessment4 by the.. organiser (Df Warren, Lett) and the priacipal (Mr D, Davey) 
are as follows: An experimental atmosphere and higm student enthusiasm were 
- apparent, yet the corisultants were not alway,s-^-a4ept'^ At class control; 
-some class groups were t;^o large and the time allotted too short for soms 
sessions to work; certain teachers were unable to r^olve the probTem of 
whether to pursue one activity in depth or experience ^number; of tasks fairl 
superficially; because of the numbers of children involved, teachers and 
consultants sometimes found themselves relegated to a ch\ld-minding r'oll so 
that others could gain the most from the creative sessions; in some 
instances teachers proved themselves more skilful at the particular tasks • 
than th6 consultants. Yet one basic objective^ the involvement of ali staff, 
the keen and the not so keen, was achieved. The principal, who is^basically 
committed to school^ased INSET, would be willing «to attempt another sucl\^ 
program now that th^N^ganisational problemis hav^ become apparent. The 
organiser, Dr Lett|| has'^^epared a film on the experiment andVtentatively 
concluc3es that'with a sligh4^ modification of Structure, to groyide for 
follcw-up with a smaller grou^p^pf teachers, the whole school conference 
method involving outside consultants, has a significant' future xn INSET. 



(1) Main sources: Lett, W. Creative Edut:ation, An In-service Education Program 

9 for a Whole School. M elbourne, La Trobe University, 1975; interview with 
^ Mr D. Davey, Principal .of Elthaim College. ^' a ' ' 



3.9s Evaluation -and VISEC / 



« Evaluation Project - VISEC has commissioned ^he Australian 
^ Cpvmcil for Educational Research and a Monash University 

team to research the total area of in-service education within 
* the context of VISEC 's program of activities. The terms of 
reference of -the evaluation group arc* ^ ^ 4!J 

(l) independently to evaluate in-service activities 

supported by the Committee; — — =• — 



(2) tOsdetermine the present effectiveness and future 
needs of in-s'eryice education in Victoria; ' ^ 

(>) to focus on broad goals and the total program of , VI,SEC 
in-%ervice courses; and ^ 

(4) to consider the aims and objectives of the' organisers 
and the needs and w^ts of the participants. 

It was expected that the information gathered would assist the Committee 
in establishing general priorities in planning as. well as providing 
data on the olitcomes of specific?- in-service activities In 
approaching its task, the evaluation team was influenced by the 
.concern for decision making, accpuntability and the poli^ics^'^of ^ . 
'evaluation expressed by Stake "and Stuff lebeam in the USA and 

McDonald in the UK J'the'' right of those affected to be informed"-. 

The evaluation plan has foux parts: 

/ 

(1) a survey of the literature; (2) 

{2)^ a questionnaire-bas^d survey of (attitudes, participation) 
in-service education in Victoria. ' 1,000 'questionnaires^ 
'were distributed to a stlratified random sample of teachers 
An excellent SOfo return hks yielded a large qa^tity of ^ 
information which is now being processed; ^ \ ' , , 

(5) detailed studies of selected liTSET activities: 20 in-depth . 
studies including interviews and school observations; 

(4) a review of . the policy, structure and functions of VISEC. 

Some parts of this work have been completed and tHe restilts published. 
It is unfortunate that^parts 3 and' 4, from which much valuable data for 
this Report and evidence of the "right to know^* approach to 'evaluation 
' mi^t have been obtained, were not available at the time of .writing.-. 
The VISEC evaluation is the^ largest of its kind at present being 
-undertaken in Australia and the Victorian Joint Committee .is 'the only 
one which, to date, has commissioned large-scale sysj^ematic ekraluation 
studies. ' ' 



(1) In^arson, L. The Victorian In-service Education Project , 
Melbourne, Monash University, Faculty of Education, mimeo 1975- 

(2) Batten, M. In-service Education for Teachers. A ReView of 
the" Literature. Victorian In-service Educa^fcion -Evaluation 
Ptaject'. 'I4imeo, Depember ^^^A• " • " * ^ 

I' i f ^ , 



The results of the first two parts of the study do not provide 
any conclusive evidence on the effectiveness or otherwise of 
present VISEC-supported activities but they will be useful for 
future policy development. The literature survey, althoiigh ' 
it is of value in setting policy and resea-on in a wider context, 
does not aim to provide specific goiidance for action. The teacher 
survey, and the survey of district inspectors, contain few surprises 
yet g-ive more definite indications of the direction which VISEC 
might .take in the future. Of the, 840 teachers who resDonde^^u^to ' 
the mailed questionnaire "(N 1,000), the overwhelming' majority 
supported the statement ^that some form of regular D?SET "is 
necessary. Strong supporj was expressed for grealer teacher ^ 
involvement (but evidence^ from VISEC and, the RISEC's suggests 
that ^teachers do not take the openings for involvement^ at ^ present 
open to them). The traditional, one-day conference mode of INSET 
although often ridiculed, was supported 'by approximately half the 
respondents. It was strongly felt that courses should be concrete, 
practical and discussion (not lecture) based, and that, in general, 
one-day, iir-the-school time courses were preferred. 

This study migpt be criticised for documenting- v/hat is already well 
known, -and for posing questions which stimulated a reassertipn of 
teachers.^ conventional wisdom about the tried' and the known. 
Nevertheless, its findings will provide VISEC '(and the RISEC's) 
with specific information v/hich is pertinent to the process of 
'deciding on the kinds of courses and programs which will be most ^ 
acceptable to the teachers. The^ case studies will provide supporting 
information on the eff^tiveness of different approaches and give 
leads on the kinds of irinovativp approaches which ^re most likely to 



The survey of district inspectors held out special promise because 
the traditional and continuing role of this group is assessment 
for promotion, local control and course provision. By comDarison 
with: the 8Ayo rettoi for teachers, only fcffo of district inspecwrs 
responded to questionnaires. The inspectors^ confirmed ^^j^he conclusion 
drawn from the teacher que stionna-ire^" that it Is the 'good' teacher, " 
the promotion seeker and the young ^tea'Cher who are most interested 
in INSET* T^ie role* of " principals as important educational leaders 
in inspiring and si^porting INSST^ was. ^derliried. This suggests a 
concentration of effort on the principals themselves, still 
ande:?-utilisea as a major resource in a total INSET Program. As might 
be expected, given -their traditional role, the inspectors were unable 
to see their v;ay cleanly through the puszle, and dilemmas associated 
with incentives for D^ET, where career advancement becomes entangled 
with, a number of; other factors^ personal,' institutional, professional 




etc* 
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Like 'the teacher attitude survey, the study of district inspectors 
did not reveal important new issues but instead has thrown up a 
number of familiar questions in the- new context of an emerging 
State-wide regional structure and a general -devolution of authority 
and decision niaking to' the region and, to a lesser extent, the 
schools themselves. The new relationships of the inspectorate to 
the^'e regional structures and the transformation of their role from 
coirtrolling and supporting* to disseminating, co-ordinating and a much 
more selective kind ox support have yet to b.e achieved. The • 
inspectorate will undoubtedly be a key factor in future IN55T, but 
it is not yet clear in what ways this will b^'achieved. y 

In ^addition to the more formal studies being carried out ^ 
the GvaluatSon team, there is no dearth of opinion in Victoria about 
the changes of the past three years. Reproaches from the Schools 
Commission about '^frustrating regulations", criticism by some 
district inspectors of the unnecessary and intm'sive RISEC 
struc*ture which interferes with the traditional direct lixik to 
head office, public indignation at teach'ers "living it up" in 
residential conferences held at attractive resorts, teacher *\inion 

'criticisms of the continuAnce of Department-run upgi^:^ding* xjourses 
which are said to discourage teachers from initiating or participating 
in V^SEC and 'HI SEC activities, complaints -by school principals at 
the disruption resulting from the growth of Schools Commission 
funded full-tine release^ charges of conservatism^ and lack of . 
imaginativeness levelled at VISEC, complaints that the principle of 
annual budgeting prevents long-term planning and promotes spending 
sprees, ijemindcrs that increased spending has not overcome the"" problem 
that MSEiT touches those who least need it, "the enthusiast who would 
pay his o\m way if necessary*''- these and other criticisms^, however 
justified, are to be expected as concomitants of a very rapid 
expansion, indeed partial tre.nsf ormation, of a traditional and liijiited 

^ scope INSET program. / ^ 

VISEC and tKe\ RISEC 's represent bold ^ new endeavoiirs in a situation 
where ^til le^ than five years ago the bulk of INSET consisted of 
upgrading quaArications. However, both VISEC* and the RISEC *s are 
subject to constraints an^ pressures' which have resulted, so far, 
in, less of a re^o|=ution than sonte enthusiasts had hoped-for, "^I^IQ 
opera^tss un^er constraints similar to ^those ^w^ich^-^piy^'io apy Public v 
ServicKdepartme'ht,^ and it is"in (practi^se. veiy^clasely related ta^^^'"- 

" Department policies* and procedurdg, a ;sj.tuation^ which procL;aces 'costs 
as well as benefits. The iaethod of" annual funding, in a situation 
where wide new opportunities for, DISET have been opened up, has * 
resulted in applications for support, far in excess of availjjjl^ funds, 
lack of opportunity fully to' consider and assess priorities and , 
needs, and a general \endency to spend the* fiinds that are available. 
The greatest expenditure to date has been on weekend residential 
conferences with up to "505^ of the funds for those going ;bo travel^ and 

'accommodation. "A number, of Inspectors express misgivings about money 
!wasted' on travel and acc)ammodat in connection with in-service 
activities". (O * \ 
^ 

(1)%, Ingvarson, 1. and Fyfield!V J* VTS^ Survey: District 'Inspeators 
and In^s^rvice Education . \Melboum^> Mon^Tsh University, Faculty 
of Education, mimeo, 1975» y\T 'fj i^j ' ^* y , -3 * ^ .* 
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"Residential^ seminars were %ientioned far more frequently than^any 
other activity, as significant, courses which were unlikely to iiave 
taken place without the support of Schools Commission funding. 
When asked what was sigriifipant about them few inspectors gave 
re^ons. Two mentionecW.the value they provided for in-depth st^dy. 
None r'eferred to outcomes ^uch as teaching mat*^-.Ials produced or 
changes in the schools". (1) 

Given the sudden, dramatic increase in funds available it is 
inevitable that t^ere should have been some "uncertainty about 
priorities, and even waste. (^.Vhatever ''waste*' may mean in this 
'context where the modest salubriousness of the surroiindings of 
teacher residential conferences may be contrasted with the* 
facilities available ov^r many years to business and other 
professional ^offps.) The newness of the programs, the 
inexperience of participants and organisers alike and a, long 
history of fifiancial dearth have had consequences .which may 
be expec-t'ed to be v^ry short-lived, while the experience of 
thinking through and planning a whole range of new structures 
and pro-ams should provide a solid basis for future development. 



/ 
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. CASE STUDY 4: ^ THE CF.NTRr: TOR CONTINUING EDl^ATION OF TEACHERS^ TAS>!ANIA (I) 



The*(3entife is , an in-service education consortium of two tertiary institutions 
and the State" Ejepar.tment of Education. (2) 

4.1 INSET in Tasmania ' 

INSET in t^e island ?tate of Tasmania consists of a bro«tdly tj^a^ed program 
organised through a number of centres and institutions. ' There are ip 
u existence a State Teacher Development Committee (chai!red by a member of 
staff of the State Department of Education) , Regional Teacher Development 
Committees, foar autonomous teachers centres and a unique tertiary institution- 
, Department of Education consortium. A co-ordinated program of short courses is 
provided in different parts of the State in the teachers centres. These 
centres, although they receive Schools Commission grants, are not independent 
but fall within the* purview of the State Department. The short courses areibased 
on a\philosophy of improvement which is explicitly formulated in the State 
publication Ideas for Teachers 19 fS : 

ne process of improvement has three main stages. First, you need 
tb be aware that there is ^ pjoblem. Second, to deal with the 
p:^oblem you must get the relevant information. Third, you must act." 

s 

The program of shorty courses offered throughout the State concerns itself 
\li;ith all three ^stage^. Eval^iation studiel during 1975 showed that in the ^ 
teaching prpfession at large there is widespread dissatisfaction with the 
levels of ijompetence in teaching techniques, together with lack of clarity 
about educa^onal aims and purposes. With the support of the Curriculum " " 
Developme)>t\centre,, a study of the relationship of school to society 
(secondaryy\ls \Mderway. This st>idy will, amongst other things, offer ^ 
a critique of^^ the aims which appear to underlie secondary schools and 
propose alternatives. This is- a longer term approach which will generate 
demands for new kinds of INSET programs in the future. 

/ 

The 19 76 short course program is directed mainly towards (1) teacher skills and 
competences within specific curriculum areas, for example, art, computing, 
language, mathematics, music, social science etc., and (2) cross-discipli^rrefry 
topics and themes/ for example early childhood education , ^parent^ and community 
involvement, primary school policies, school^based developments seminars ,etc;. 
Attendance at these cowrses, seminars.^ workshops, inter-school visits and meetings 
is voluntary; reimbursement of certain expenses, induing travel and 
accommodation, is allowable.^ It is note^worthy that of the newer coir^orl^ts in 
this program, the State Committee has sin^led^ut school-based development 
seminars for special support. For 1976, 42 submissions are being supported. , 
Th.e*se seminars, organised by the school staffs with, some assistanpe from 
State officers, will range from total review of school policy an<3 program^ to 
examination of pctrticular subject areas. They reflect an Australia-wide mover-enr, 
noted elsewhere in this ReportT to shift the focus away from traditiorial extra- 
school INSET to the school itself. 



,(1) We are grateful to Mr K. Spaulding, Director of the Centre A for 
• . comments on an -earlier draft. 

(2) At the time of writing consideration is being given to a merger ^ ^ 

of "the two tertiary institutions, the University of Tasmania and 



^ . the 'College of Advanced Education. 
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4.2 " The Centre for Continuing Education . ^ ' ^ 

The Tasmanian enthusiasm for school based INSET has. in no way Tdiminished * . 
the growth of a consortium of tertiary institutions which, in association 
with the State Department of Education, conducts a highly • sucgessful 
rprogram of award-bearing INSET courses. This consortium is the 
Centre for Continuing Education of Teachers , an institution whrch' has 
cai;)italii:>cd both on continuing teacher demand ^or award-bearing programs " 
and on close relationships amongst teacher education personnel vmich 
•itself is a function of the relative smallness of scale of educational 
operations in the State and its tradi.tion of ^Tf-suff iciency . 

"The Centre for Continuing Education is an agency for promoting 
and facilitating the education of teachers beyond the initial or 
pre-service level. It has' cOme into being to meet the needs of the 
mature student 'unde rtaking further or higher education, and it seeks 
£^j^'^.^ct as a focus for res^rch and a forum for discussion of 
^ ^ucational issues. The c»oper acting bociies are the Tasmanian College 

to Advanced Education (Divisi^ of Teacher Education) , the Tasmanian 
Education E)epartment (In-service Education Branch) and the^ 
University of Tasmania (Faculty df Education)." (1) ^ ^ 

Thus does the Centre proclaimrwhat is, in^ Australia, a unique partnership 
/^*'**NQf research, teaching and administrative authorities. 



I 
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4.2.1 Origins of .the Centre 

Itie State Department of Education, prior to 196 7, was responsible, for 
providing education courses to enable teachers^ appointed to thy'e service 
without a formal course of teacher training to, qualify for th^ Tasmanian 
Teachers' Certificate. This program was transferred, to the State Teachers 
CoJ.leges in 1967, and, between 1968 and 1971 was expanded to include 
approved subjects ^or teachers who wished tcquajify for reclassification 
within the Education Department, fee Centre was^ -Established in 1972, to 
coincide with t^e' formation of the Tasmanian College of Mvanced Education 
which assmed a major responsibility for the full-time, pre-service , ^ 

education of teachers. • . ; , 

4.2.2 What is the tfentre? - • 

Tl^e Centre essentially provides opportunity^ for part-time study leading 
to named awards. It thus^ re^^rabl^ the. evening and summer school program? 
of universities and colleges and may ^be contrasted with the nvore loosely / * 
structured, teacher-centrea Teaching Resources 'Centre (Canberra) and otfier 
Australian Education Centres, e.g. th6 Sydney Inner City Education Centre where study 
leading to formal qualifications' tends* to be deprecated. (See case studies 

1 & 5). r, 

The CCE is ' . ' , ^ 

0 a part-time ^institution drawing upon the staff afid other 

- resources of its. constituent agencies and governed by a coir^ttee 
representative of them ' , ^ " . 

I 



a centre for mature students 



Centre for Cohti nuing E ducation of Teachers. Handbook 19 76. 
" Hobart, Tasmania. In-service Education Branch, p.l. 
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^ a. cs^fttre which provides tuition and study facilities for part-time 

students t'llfeoi§ courses leading to a varief:y of 'awards, some of which 
^re offered- on a full-time *basis by the member colle^ge/uoiversity 

0 a oDnsortium/federation where supesvision accreditation cirid 

academic content of courses rem'^ins in the hands ot. the^ constituent 
ihstitutions ' , / . . , ■ ' , 

• ^ . ^ . ^ ; : * • 

0 a way c?^' us^ng/concentrating resource's of existing institutions' 
\ instead . of creating new institutions/programs ^and dispersing scarce 
resGur^^. (1) ^ <i - . /' • 

- ^ , ^ . ^ . . . . \ • 4 . 

4.2 13 The ^program of courses 'offered by the Centre * 

Courses f^all into one or more of -the categories listed in the 1^7 6 ' Ha ndbook 

FOUrsfDATION^ STUDIES , , ^ ^ . , ' 

Classroom Interaction ^ / 
Pa^choio^^ and Education ^ ' * • ' 

' . Philc^sophy*' hnd Et3ucation 

FURTHEl^ STUDIES (Including Advanced Studies) ^ 

Language an.?3 Education 
Mathematics and Education ^ • 

-Science ^d Educa-tion . _ 



Understanding Society 

Early Childhood Education 

Introjduc,ti9ri tD Special Education 

•Literature for Children ^ 

The? Sociology of Education' ^ 

Physical Education v . ' , . 

Eobcational Measuu'erhetvt^ and ResearcH 

The Bases of Educational Decision 

SUBJECTS OFFERED AT THIRD YEAR LEVEL ONLY 



' Miijfic and Education , • ^ ' , * . * 

' History (Australian C20th) ^" '1* • » ' ' 

, , Political Stufclies* 0 ^ ♦* • ' ' 

' * ^--^ Human Geography 

Degree of Master rof Education * >. c . > 

Thesfe cp^urses are part-time and claimed to b*e dif^er^nt in significant « 
respect^ from equivaj.erlt full-time courses. Three years of part-time study 
are noifmally needed to fulfil tHe requirements of one year of full-tifitie, study . 
since the .students in the Cen,tre ari^^jnore mature a'hd more expe^-ienced than 
those unde^tiJ^ing full-tinje 'teacher education, it is said that courses are 
ra(5iCaXly •different from those available to pre-service 'students; , . 



(1) 
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Looking 'to t^ie future', 'the- Cfeptre, is likely to receive grants*,from the 
Schjools Cemmi'ssion thrqjagh its Teacher Development program, an arrangement 
'iwhich should be oonsist^i\};. with' the pattern that.ha^ developed successf«lly 
in" Tasmluxia of t:h^nnG Jlin^^'gehools Commission in-service funds directly antp 
the St^te-jrtm in&ti tutiQns. If the merger of the University and the CAE 
'^ffeqpkd'^, the Centra expects to offer courses leading^ to the University* 
time B,*Ed. degt^eL. ' ^* ^ • . ^ , 

' ♦ " 83 ' . , * * / 



'Ihii's /t is intended^that studies designed to prepare the student for his 
"futii^e teaching role should be replaced by studies whics^i assist him to 
bri^g his existing ^^ractice into review in the light of , new knowledge 
gai'he.d. V* This' may not always be a,chieved in practice, , For example, the ' 
Philosophy and Education cojai:se appears to draw heaviliy on, the English ^ 
philosophers, Hirst and Peters, a^d'in its Australian 'reference uses the 
^armel Report, *e.g, on inequality. By contr ,.t, the course Language arid ^ 

ducatioa<Onit III^ draws constemtly upon classroom practice, adult-child 
relationships, and 'theory-*,, from the teacher's point of view. ' ihis 
emphasis on the 'experience the ;studea,1: "brings to the course is ref lectecj 
in the policy on admissions. It is one of ^fie principles of tlhe Cfentr^ 
that no serving t^^acher should be refused entty on grounds of inadequate - 
basic qualifications. Entries to the study program are pj-ovisional in. the * 
first place and the exact standing of a student is determined only after 
at least one^ course has been conjpletefj.^ ' . : 

Stxitients wishing to atteiijpt higher level studies may^o so if performance 
in initial courses warrants this. Thus the total length af acourse may be 
.reduced for advanced level students. The effect of the scheme is to give all 
practising teachers wh6 can attend classes and some who can be enrolled as exte 
Students the opportxinity of completing two, three or four year courses leading 
to th^ College of Advanced Education degrees 6f B.Ed ,and M.Ed. The minimum 
time irr which requirements can be completed is-determined ^y~ demonstrated 
ability rather than the accumulation' of passes. 

4.2.4 Methods 

The Centre employs a, wide rahge of teaching, study, workshop and research 
methods, including traditdfonal type lecture programs, supervised study 
assignments, task groups, discussion groups in regional tutorial centres, 
distance (correspondence) tuition involving study guides, videotapes and 
casseJtte tapes, vacation and v/eekend seminars. Statements such as 
"The rationale behind this course depends very* much on a partieipant-discovery 
approach rather than a passive-academic one" are not untypical. * Courses tend t 
be focused on self performance, analysis and planning in teaching. , Similarly, 
a wide range of approaches is adopted in student ^valuation. Such approaches 
are appropriate given the maturity and experience of students some of whom 
are. there because of the subtle - and nbt so Subtle - pressures of the State 
and other systems to improve qualifications. ' ' y 

There on a visit on^ of the authors mingled with a group of $omewhat 
sceptical and nervous technical teachets, embarking on an extensive program 
which will provide them with basic teacher training qualifications not 
previously required in the technical sector. 

4.2.5 Some distinctive features of CCE. 
^Distinctive features of the Centre's work include: 

0 consortium approach by existing institutions, which normally work 

'independently' of each other; , this facilitates -rational resources 
.t^ ' allocation and use 'and pemnits other system advantages * 

9 open access (as in 6ritish^0pen University) ^ ' ' I 



variety of instructional approaches permitting use of student exper:^ence 
-■as a course input ' ' 

organic links with award-bearing full-time courses 



^ highly structured, with a strong academic orientation which yet 
incorporates student interest and expe^jience ' , ^ 

* 

class groups established in several larq.e and s'mall centres throughout 
the State, and provision of correspondence courses employing multi^media 
distance education techniques for those unable to attend v , ^ 

a ^flexible program" of continuing education whose orgai\isation and 
support*, str,iactu res permit indefinite expansion and modification to 
meet changing needs ' - ' , ' 

study guides approach ' , 

explicit links with coucfept of \open tertiary edijpation ' ' i . e. the 
Centre sees itself as making a modes^t but pioneering contribution ' to 
open tertiary education m Australia', where no single mstitucion 
designated for this purpose has been set up but several^ tertiary 
institutions run major distance education progi^ms. 

4.2^6 Concjusion . " ' , - . 

'Tasmanian education has a number of unique features ^ome of which, e.g. 
secondary colleges, have proved to b,e eminently transferable. The Centre 
for Continuing Education illustrates well the State's interest in keeping 
the n^amber df insti tutioijis enga^ged in tertiary leVel education as small 
as possible and ^getting the benefit of co-operation ,and co-ordination. 
Frank acknowledgement of the powerfyl motivation of improving qualifications 
seems to be ane of the main ingredients in the success of the CCE, although 
it is one that not all systems would be willing, "p^rhapfe, , to affirm at 
this time. The Centre operates from roomy quarters (shared with a teachers 
contrp) in an old school'and draws heavily ^ a relatively^ spiall/^- erfthusiasti 
and hardworking team.' It has achieved wHat mo^t other fq^nns of INSET 
in Australia have either failed^io ^chi^ve or bave not .even aimed at, namely 
the partial^ integration ..of, exis1;ing ta'^tiary - insti ti:itions intp jthe hew ' 
INSET framework. For this )^ea£OX\ alojie it desef viAg/of v^ry close stu<iy . 
as an example of co^o^ei^ative ^lannirl^ and ec6noPRical use of resources. 
Regrettably/ no systematic appraisal of its policies, mode of operation 
and impact appears to have^been carried out. p 

The Centre would benefit; from interchange Wx'th other teacher institutions 
engaged in INSET. Some of its aspirations, although on' a reduced scale, ^ 
resemble t'hpse that lay behind thfe founding of Britain's Dpdn University. 
However, the resources availablejto the latter for co\:^lrse',c9n^truction ,^ 
vastly exceed those the Centre has been able to draw uporK^^^onsequentlyi 
the courses it has produced tendfto lack the full multi-^iffedia impact and . 
the study guide' approach x>f the Open Univetsity Course/ P^rhaps^one 
consequence of the proposed merger of sthe University apd the CAE i3* that 
-fuller use will be made of the ^w.ide 'range of expertise^ available iu the two 
tertiary institutions ar]d required in full measure iA the-aunbitiouS. 
aspirations of the CCE a^e'to be realised. - . 

L- ' ^ 7 ^ '77. . ' > 



/.• •• 



There little evidence, as/yet, of^a fully developed tutorial System-' • <^ 
although strong interest in ^uch a syitemi^is evinced in scm^ of the Course 
outlines. It would seem timely, ia vie^ of tHe proposed merger^ 'to ^ ; ' 
adbpt something like the systems'- approach^ to course designs and learning that 
the Open University has Exploited so successfully. • ' \ 



\ 
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' CASE STUDY 5: TEACHING E'SOUPCFS CENTRE OF tH" AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 

SCHOOLS adth::^^itv . " \ ' • 

Theme: V.IKSKT dn a new and avowedly innova^tive school system > - • i 

' > . ' ' ' ■ .. * ' 

'5^1 Choice of the Centre as a case study> • ' ' 

This Cent^re is of special interest as a case study for tHe * follajving 
reasons: * * * ^ ' * ' ' ' 

0 Jt is the major institution for in-service education iji Australia's' 
*hewe«t scliool system 

0 It has'been set up very de liberate ly to integrate and co-9f,dinate 

the in-service activities of a^'^croi^^educartion, authbrity ' t x 

0 The_ CeYitre' s- work is part of the Authoii^'s Curriculuan. and 
Rese>ifch Branch . and should exemplify curreYit views in the 
Australian Capital Territory and in Australi^;;s^out the * 
rel-at ion ships to each, other of in-service education and . 
- curriculum development • ^ 4 — ^ 

# The design of the Centre's policy and prbgrams is based on a 

' carefurl apprais-al of research, theory and experience in ^* *^ 

Australian state system^ and in overseas, countries 

^ • The Centre is, or will become, a conspicuous -^part of Aust-ralian 
• * in-service education and will offer itself - and.be regarded - 
a^ something'of a front runner (1) 

^ * The Centre's work: program incorporates .a number^.of innova'tive 
practice'^ in the Australian . INSET con tejCt* , 

(l).'*It JLs currently the subject <^<^jaj>f QECD study for which its Director, 
* * ' . I^r 3^. .Piri9e, is preparing a substantial report, /due for publication 
late in. 1976./ " ^ * ' • 



However, the Centre is not the only INSET agency ^in tljfe ACT. The tertiary 
/institutions, , especially the Canberra' College :of Adyanced education and the 
Australian^. National University play a significant part (in^this respect, a ' i 
comparison may be made with the Tasmanian case ^study, vhere the work of the 
terticury institutions finds a ^focus in the Centre for Continuing Education^ • 
The main thought of. the CAE's program is the upgrading**of initial / ' 
qualificajiions, which ^h as been for decades in Australia , the .major factor 
dn teacher participation in INSet, 

5,2 The ACT Schools -Authority (1) ^ , " c 

• ^ "Until 1974 teachers /'* curricula-/, inspectorial, and other services for 

Australian Capital Territoiry schopls were provided by the tew South Wales 
' Department of E(^ucation, the Commonwealth Government f^inancing the 
'construction cund maintenance of school buildings. Because of the 
C^pital^ Territory ' s'^physical iocatioa. within the State of New South Wales 
and comparatively small population, the , Commonwealth authorities preferred 
this a^fUgement to the expense and reorganisation which establishing a separate 
territorial! education system would have entailed, 

Howfever, the mid- 1960* s witnessed widespread parent and tWcher dissatisfaction 
with the New South ^ales pppartment's policies on staffin'g, class size^ an'd 
other matters* related, to schooling in the Australian Capital Territory, , . 
These complaints cdliicided vyith the establishment, in N.S^W, , of a major 
reorganisatibn scheme, the Wynaham Plan, one of whose effects would, be 
Substantially to raisjj ,schoQl numbers i«^967^ A practical outcome ofl- _ \ 
this dissatisf actioia^was a series of^^^nibllc meetings, in which the * 
influential ACT academic 6ommunity/took part, to discuss tbe feasibili'ty of! 
establishing an independent Australian Capital Territory Education Authoi^ity. 

It is significant that' the* basic argumei:its for a' separate authority were 
(a) ' the remoteness andqther weakness^ of a highly centralized State 
authority located in. Sydney and (b) the opportunity for an ACT system to 
provide national leadership in education. Thps it was anticipated that* 
an ACT sysiiem would provide a model for decentralisation in administration ' 
*and for reform in such matters as curricula, e.xams ,j teacher education, 
y. reseaVch, cind educational diversity - all in need of i^eform in the State 

systems ,1^ , * , , ' 

Despite the grov;ing public demand for an expert^inquiry. into. Australian . 
r.^^^ Capital Territory education *(a working party bom out of a 19&6 public 
> seminar had drafted a possible format for an independent authority) , the,. 

'I Government declined to respond until the early 1970's when the New South 
^ Wales Education Department moved for a gradual ej^d to the exi^,ting 

agreement. Amongst, the transitional steps taken was* the Comiftbnwealth ' s 
acceptance of responsibility for staffing schools, announce*! in 19*72.' 
At the same time, the Commonwealth Minister for Education foi^shadowed a 
> ' .statutory authority, ' « ^ 

0 Following a number of studies and reports and continuing pviblic 3Cfitatidn> 
la'te in' 1973 an interitt\ body was established to handle the transfer of 
autihoriby from New^South Wales to the Commonwealth Government, Final . 
^ decisions as to the structure and functiops of a 'new autljority ' weire deferred 
until interested citizens" had had an opportunity to consider and react to a 
working paper - "An Educatipn ■ Authority for the ACT" - then b,eing circulated. 

(1) Information for/this Jsect^ort was drawn in part from Burnett C. , "The 

Develop^men.t of the A.CT Schoois;jAtithority" iri Mulford, W,, Kendall', L- ^and 
" Burlchardt/ G* Papers^ on ACT Edijcatdon 1975-:6 / Canberra College of Iif0knced 
O , ^^ducation,^ 1976^ pp. 1-10. % " 'v ^ ^ ^ ' \ ' 



Although legislation establishing the Authority has yet to be i^assed, 
^t^ administiJfetive 'functions are* not Expected - to differ^ from those of 
the interim body which has operated since 1973. fThe Authority is a 
StatutoJjy body responsible to the • Cominonwealch Minister , for Education. 
It is governed by a ,^0 member council and provides Government pre-school^ 
primary, secondary aiijd evening college .education in the 'Territory. 
Rather than -^ive tlose direction to, individual schools it provides services 
such as guidance, c\irriculum,^ resources and ia-3ervice education' essential 
for €he effective- functioning of all schools... It is charged with ensuring 
that suitable educational provisions and opportunis^ies exist for all 
people attending or applying -to attend institutions within the system it" 
administers. . . - 



f "It is, the responsibility of th^ ACT Schooli Authorit;y to« off er to }^ 
'all children in ^h^ ACT an education, of the'high^t quality, which 
will assist .every child tp develop fully as aff^ndividual and a 
member of the community ... It should provide for the average/ for 
the gifted, for the slow, retarded or hajidicapped, for'the eccentric 
Qgid for the/ nbh-conformist. " (1) * ' 

Teaching staff in Australian Capital Territory schools are members of the 
Commonwealth Teaching 'Service , responsible since 1972 for the recruitment, 
salaries, assessn^nt and promotion of tea^chers . The jcnterim A.C.T. 
Authority is responsible for allocating teachers to schools within the 
^systerii, taking into account. as far as possible botTi ti\e schools* expressed 
requirements and preferences and the teachers* own prefer^nces. 



its policy-making and delib'erative agency the* Authority has a Council 
comprising representatives of the Author^ity, parenfs and citizens 
associations, the. Pre-schoo]. Society, the Cpiamonweal th Teachers 
Federation, the Legislative Assembl^^ and the- Minister fof r^uca*tion. 
y^plicy is, executed anji the system administered by-ca Chief Education 
Officer, appointed for a period of seven 'Years" by the Gov^rijor -General 
on the recommendation of the Authorityt 

Individual School Boards inst|itut,ed by the Authority >^ill be responsible 
amon(^ other things for deterniihihg schools' educational policies and ^ 
prograxas; for assessing the need, for teachers and support staff; for 
fostering good relations betv^een schools and commuliity. 



The Teaching Resources Centre 



is part of the Authority's Curriculum and Research 
Branch, hence in a very *good bosition to integrate certain aspects 6f - 
curriculum development with its in-service^ educati6n program. , ^ , . 



5.3 The Teachifi^ Resources Centre 



5.3.1 The Centre's establishment and role 



E'TTsVi 



As noted above ♦the ACT' Interiri Authority-'* s own jprogram of INSET is l^ut 
p*art of the total provisiqn iri Canberra. 'The total 'provision is- not 
co-ordinate,d as a whole althoigh there is close; co^llaboration. among the 
participating institutions and agencies. ^This re'flects the characteristiq 
Anglo-Saxon^ pluralism of Austrialian edtication/, with^tertiary institutions 



^G uideViries on Relationships within the Education System » 
Interim A^T Schools Authority 1974. ^' , ' ^ . 



( 



retaining a''^'±qh„.„de'^ree of autonomy even when wholly or largely State-funded. 



The Canberra Teaching "Kt?sour<ies Centre was' established in 1,^72^ ^s a 
regional centre for teachers (the ACT region) ahd""^ predates the creatfon 
of a separate Schools Authority in 1974, but not the movement vhich 
prQduced that Autharity. The Centre sees itself as lying somewhere near 
centre of a spoctriim extending from informal INSET within a single 




schdb^l^^to the teacher'* s participation r usually with the assistance of , 
his empldyoTf tN? Commonwealt^h Teaching Service, Tn a higher degree . ^ 
course wh^cn^igrrt be anywhere in Aust*ralia. While the Centre is wholly 
supported from publ,ac funds, its courses are offered to teachers in non- 
Governfnent school as well as to teachers in the secondary, primary and 
pre-schools 'administered by •the Authority. 



The 'eentre~iserves as a meeting place, professional library, display area, 
audio-visual servicing agency, and a venue for courses, workshops, seminars, 
meetings, etc. Because it is part of the Curriculum and Research Branch 
the' Centre has been cldsely associated with a major series of curriculum 
development w«^r^shops conducted by the Interim Authority as part of the 
planning proce^ss for the new school system. "The Centre ,^ unlike the 
Schools^ .Commission Educration^ deptres , is part of a Government agency, and 
hence _iiL_ls ultirratt^ly employer -or at least system-controlle^ although 
very determined effort^ aje beihg made to involve teachers*%nd other 
interested parties i^ every aspect"* of its work including policy planning 
and management, Thua the. Centre' has laid considerable stress on participatory 
planning strategy f orNcpourse provi^sions . ^ * 

. i Policy and pfogrAifts: 'a three stage approach), . ' ' 



,5.3. 
(1)' 



1973-74 „ 

» * 

During 1973, responsib 



ility f^)r INSET^ in ACT schools still remained with 
the NSW^Education^Depa'rtmgnt but the Director of the Teaching Resources 
Centre began planning a prbgriam for 2974." A workirTg paper* was 
distributV^d to toachers in ACT schools in September 1973, suggesting 
provision, for 19*74 scich that /the Au-thority's right to construct longer- 
term policies would b^ in no. ^way prejudiced.* Frorn^ the approximately, 
hundred responses a program ,'for 1974 was organised^. This progr'c 




based on teacher demajid*, was largely ^a miscellany of short ■ 
a wide, range of subjects and themes immediately recogniscibl/z^to those 
f^miXiar with the short course pattern^ of INSET' in most ^vanced., 
educatior^l systems. I 



coveriiig 




Thesci courses were of two main type^: 

e. in~school on^ and' two-day 



iJ^ternal school^opf erence , i 



(a) the 

conferences and 



(b) after scKqoJ, courses Ngxtending pver several weeks, 




dem^nl 
Bot! 



ing and 
the 



-The course^ had to bel'dove,t ailed with the Authority's yery d 
staf ^-intensive prbgram ofi curriculum development workshops 
courses and the workshops 'were ia-the voluntary-supportive mode since 





responsibilit/y fpr tfio curriculum lies witH the schools\themselves . (1) 
A distinctive^ feature of the courses is the pre-planning se&sion. Course 
meinbers are expected to attend these sessions and to give direction and 
emphasis to the very broad course outlines contained in the prospectus,. > 
This method, although tine*- consuming, is ju^tifieji by* the results, s^iipe 
in post-course evaluation^ those courses least favourably received -\ 
weife^ the .ones in which pre-*planning session*^ were r\pt held**^ ^ - ' 

1974-75. ^ ' 6. 

Wliile the 1974 course program was in>pi:ogre§s , attenpts- were* made to 
* develop ^oals for 19 75 and beyond. Tnis was the stage of medium-tertn 

plannijig. A broadly , based In-service Education Committee was established 
'^^^ in Novenlber 1974. At the first meeting of this body the ^Director of the' 
""''/.Tfeaching Resources Centre presented' a paper which advocated school-based ^ 

I NS E ^ i t rtiq in its support OECD papers including one by Bolajn.(2) 
^,."'f?ius the majoir thrust of policy Bl^^ip9 which emerged during 1974 was the 
,v'^'"' school-based conference. However ^ provision of INSET during 1975 largely 
followed that* developed in 1974. The 1975 prosoectus^ comprises mainly 
short courses in major curriculum content areas (arts, languages, 
^ nik^ematics, social sciences, ai^^.to a I'es^r extent, physical and 
^/etiological sciences) and methods of organis^ational thetnes such as 
^.^i'^**'^ individualising instruction, slow-learner p^rog rams ^assess inent , etc. 

(3) i9 75-76. 

^Endorsement by the* In-service Education fcmnittee' of the school-based 
approach to INSET first ^given at the Comndtree's inaugural ifteeting ^ 
in November 1974 was reiterated at its second meeting in April 1975i. \ 
But schools were slower to take up the offer of assistance in thd 1975 
prospectus .(subtitled for the fir^t'time, "Teacher Development Program") 
" ' than the ISEC enthusiasts would tiave liked. At the third meeting of ISEC 
in August 1975, concern was expressed as follows: 

"Schools are not'Veally responding to either^ the scho&l-based ^ 
- ^ Challenge or the offer . Z^Y the Teaching Resources Centre7: 

' 5. ' 'Apparently it is easier for a s^chool to allow one or mc^e of its 

teachers to attend a central course or program rather than involve 
i'tself ±n some sort of school-based activity." .(3) 

However, this, concern proved to *be misplace.d, fSEC had ^j^ected Sui 
iminediate tes^onse and not allowed sufficient time for the word to get 
around o^ for schools to pl£m their own requirements for schoql conferences • 
Late in 1975 Applications for the conferences poured in from more^ ^an for,ty 
schoQls. y Moves are now under way for the Authority to restructure me 

' - - ' ~ ^ 

(1) "Until 19 75 the ACT schools retained formal links with.^the NSW school 
system thrpugh their participation in the State's secondary school ^ 
examinations. This tie ik now broken and the examination system has^ 
been replaced by course. work assessment and accreditation* , ^ * 

'"^^ \ , ' ' ' ' * ^ . * 

\ ' (2) "Teachers as .Inwovator s" . Report for tdje OECD Directorate for Social 
.Affairs^ Manpower and Education , -Par isr typescript , 19 74. . ' 

• (3) .Report of ISEC Meeting, 19 Augus 




school year and it is proposed to set aside" up to four days-^r^ the 1976 
school year for planning-type conferences. Controls are proposed to ensure 
that schools submil: for appiToval proposals concerning the content and 
;lB^iiil^rganisation of their c6nferences and that the opinions of parents and 
staff have b^en canvassed. 



An interesting change of format has occurre'^ in the 1976 Prospectus: 
Tteachei Development Program, January-June 1976. On the one hajijlt/due 
to the cuts Xn Federal Government educational expenditure , courses 
offered in school time have almost disappeared and teachers are warned 
that tihere is no guarantee that any course or program «that is offered 
can^ be provided. On the other^hand, a whole new section on' school-based 
programs has appeared, with the comment that "the Authority has opted 
to make school-based program development a major curriculum assistance ^ 
for 1976. Ihe schools are invited to make use of this assistance as 
required" (p,2) . The Authority has issued alFschools with -guide lines 
which imply that approval for up to four days* conferences per year 
will be automatic if the guidelines, are followed. Themes suggested for the 
conferences are school administration , curriculum changes, community 
i/ivolvement , inn9vatory projects and- evaluation • The use of what is 
normally teaching tiit« f6r conferences is^ however, coming \ander criticism, 
maiply from parentis and from some membe^^' of the profession. One principal, 
concnenting ori the general issue of release^puririg school time said, ^ 
"it is time that the teaching profession .^realised "StT^has longer .lioliday^s " 
than, any oth^r profession, ^d it should be prepared to use vacation time ^ 
for in-^servid:e educatipn - we are ^ll* accountable ^ " 



\ 



The momentum j already gained by school-based programs fm^^^tav viewed in the 
context of a, highly innovatory school system, which^i^J^rdwing ver^ rapidly 
as nev^'^^ti^irlis are built. A nev. institution of t^^^cher edtication; the - 
Ccuiberra Co lie ge* of Advanced Education;^ the j^dnstr.uction of x)pen-pian 
high schools I and two year secondary colleges; the replacement of external 



environment . 
must be seen 
Austra lia 



\ 



examinations by course assessment; \ the introduction of the semester system and 
of unit-based or modulA^^ courseB^^ 
to a climactie 



aa^d majoi curriculum changes all contribute 



f>-.a3^a ma 

of change in which the"fe<i^<>l conference may be -regarded as a 
necessary" adaptation by the school as' an institution to its new educational 
Furthermore, the, rapid acceptcunce of the school conference 
in the broader dontext of educational change -tlTr^oghout 
^s noted in th^ Tasmaa^i^ CCE case study, in a State .which has 
long and well-established educational and cultural traditions, there has 
been a sudden upsurge interest in the school conference there. 

5.3.3 Distinctive elements of the ACT ap^/roach 'to INSET 



*The newness of the ACT In^e^m Au'thprity and of the INSET programs of the 
^Teaching 'Resources Cer^jfefe require that comment on distinctive features be 
cautious and .tentajtirve . It is too soon to draw conclusions ^ot least 
because considerdble changes are likely to be necessary following the 
turrent reviey^ of Federal expenditure in education. / Both the Interim 
^uthori^y am the Teaching Resources Centre were established ^in a-peridS 

financial buoyancy when unprecedented expansion of educational facilities 
wafe-vpccurring in Australia as a result of the Federal Government'^s policies 
followihg its adoption of the KaVteJ^ Peport. The Teaching Resour:ces ^ntre , 
i^ directly dependent on Federal money in a way that State centres are not. 
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with these reservations irv mind, ^the follos'ihg features are noteworthy. 
I^SET through the Teaching Resources Centre hasl already: 



organised three years C(i cpurse^, conferences, 'seminars, workshops, 
meetings, etc, on the'" principle of responding to stated "teacher need; 
courses tend to be .problem-oriented, open-ended and aiinsd at'' exploring 
classroom issues 



involved teachers on a^ signi fican t scale -in^preTP^lannin 




an4 ccHiferen.qes>, by keeping gi^e Qi^r^tent^ 

loose and^open until after the- pre-planning sessions l^ave been held 

• . , . - • ' ./'■•■ 

introduced the school-planning conference , otherwise /Kno^>m as^ the 
• school workiu'^ party ' r '-p^pii^freeg^ days^ or ^ inte-i^al school 
conferences* (1)." ' ^ " ' ' ' , v 



the 



conducted" prograins which are accessible to, all teat:hers in the *sys tern 
a 'feature peculiar to the ACT ahd a COTbcquen^^of t±ie ^mall size of 
Australia Capital Territory, where no If e ache r is fi^rther than 
applroximately ajhalf-houT: drive, from th^a Teaching Resources Centre' 
and the tertiary institutions • ^ ' ' 

• . • ' ■ \ ■ . ■ ■ 

provided opportunities for non-tea<ihers |:b take »a part ia policy 
thinking, e.g- parenfal participation in ^^lanning school* conferences 

organised INSET programs, fully cognizant o^, and in close association 
with, the curriculum development initiatives which the Authority * 
is taking ^ " , ^ , . > \i 

experimented with a,mi:^ of in-sphool arid oot-of-school INSET activities, 
although the former are now being drastically curtailed as a 
cfbnsequence of financial restraint | - 

xandertaken limited evaluations, mainly through sxirveys of teacher ^ ^ 
"^opinionyeTirT^JU^es provided and' proposed ^ 

evolved a Cinique relationship with the' teachers and the Authority, 
whiA is conditioned by^ the unusual circumstanc^e that teachers are 
)16yed not by the Authority but by rhe Commonwealth Teaching Service 



promoted widespread discussions and debate of INSET through a flow' of" 
publications and papers and ^\ri close personal cx>ntacts whicji are possible 
in a small school system 




aers' association^ ^nd subject 
display facilitie&i^, library resources, audio-visual services 



ovided a venu^ for meetings of tea 
ips 
a forth 



made 'full and ef fectivfe>^use* of initiativej in INSET in oth^r parts of 
.Australia and oyerseasMe.g. the Te^chingj Resources .Centri/ is part-iy* 
modelled on a similar centre in South Australia and in J^^meographed 
papers there are aitple references to the ideasTo^'^^th^^ IK . James 
Committee, Goodlad's League of Co-operating /sdhooPs in California, 
the theoretical work of Havelo^k and others/ 



(1) 
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Although new for* a whole public/^diool system, this p^rocedure had already 
been adopted in the Canberra-Gbulburn Catholic primajry school system 
and is being devjeloped in othe]\ parts of the public school system^ in 
Australia, e*g. 'i'cLsmania and Victoria.. ^ ' - 

• : 85. ' ' ' ; * / " 



INSET in the ACT is in tjie process of becoming bureauc?acise;d . ^Ttie 
formation, of |oLinal advisory l^odies e.g. the In-servicev^Eduoation 
Committee^ the ^awing.^^ .lines betv;een Uie Teaching Resources Cept;rb .\ * . 
'and the award-bearing pro^ra^a^^f the. tertiary institutions, the \, 
sub-<Jiviiing' taking place within the Centre itself and the** adoption of 
ibng-t^rtfl planing approaches, and the* fin^cial cutbacks alj. ^testify / 
S^^hat' tj5^' ifiitial period of uncerfainty and wide experimentation is^' being.* 
5ji:e|slaced by more orderly and routine decisipn-majcmg. This is inevitable 
and itmay be anticipated that the Gentry wi]l shortly encoun1:er the kinds 
of problems - and criticisms - f ami liar 't-o organisers of more ' established 
prograinst- This point is^, hov%'ever , highly spe^qy jLative sdn ce th^e ACT 
schtDol" system, with which thV^ntre TTas forined very close? re latii^nships , 
has not itself J'settled down" and it. is impossible to say wha*t' creative 
energies havp j^et to emerge. What is improbable, however, is a decline " 
in INSET atWr^an'oe' following the curtailment of. in-school-hours courses 
^onferertce's ^^^int^state visits, use of experts from outside the ACT and 
^ther e:^en;si'5ieu;i^ems. Ev'idence from 1976 co\^se and confer^ence 
participation ^d^'^ates' that teachers will continue to use thQ Centre; 
as an. INSET;basd' outside ^chool hours and for the^ study of theio own' 
problems and h^eds.V^d tliat" they "will make increasing use ^pf i^s^ 
library, audio-[Va\|u^l and other resourc'as. * , 



a 




CAS6 STIPY 6 ; SCHOOL '^NSCT ' \ 

6 • 1 Teacher involvement in IKSET \ 

A number of writers (.1) emphasise the need for tc^acher involvement 
in the generation and organisation of in-service education, maintaining 
that unless teachers are able to relate their evolving kncv;ledge and 
skills to probl-ems which the^ personally identify in the school setting 
,the full potentiad of in-service education will not be realised. 

The in-service function can be divided into a number of sections • 
Firs.tly, there are the motivational aspects, the need to provide the 
teacher with the drive or conflict which will lead him to modify his 
actions in the classroom and school or to change certain features of 
the setting in which he works. Then there is concern with the actual 
functions of the experiences following an initial motivation, implying 
a need to relate the new ideas or skills meaningfully to the teacher's 
experience arid t9 provide for modification of skills which he already 
possesses. " ' ^ , / * 

Experience ofvBTSET in Australia as in other countries suggests that 
any of the following cpuld motivate a teacher^to seek some form q£ 
S^n-serviae activity: . ' « 

0 'imperatives or authoritarian statements issuing fro4 the 
Education Department or his own school principal. Once 
a teacher acdepts a 'must* of this kind it is conceivable - 
that he will attempt to alter his behaviour although not ' 
necessarily his beliefs and values to conform with what 
he recognises is inevitable, or necess?JT^* e.g. for 
promotion. ^ . 



(1) Cove, M. "Implication^^of the Australian Schools, Commission for 
feachir Development; in Allwood, L(ed.), Australian Schools ; . The ^ 
Impact of the Australian Schools Commission , Australian International^ 
Press & Publications, 1975, pp; 48-62. / ' / 

M. Skilbeck "School-based Curri^cuDum Development an& the. Task of 
In-service Education** in Adams E(ed.), InyS.ervice, Education & Teachers 
Centres, Oxford, Pergamon Press, - • . 1975^ p^>h55-114« 
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# confirmat on of his beHaviom because- it conforms with ^ 
what he perceiyes to be nont^al e.g. a young entrant to a 
school is likely to be socialised-^in a way that naJces him 
conform more and more closely with v/hat he perceives to be 
the normal,. behaviour of the teachers within that school , . 

the acceptance of a new desirable end requiring some • 
modification of present belief's, valulsiani beh^viour.* 
*^ Rather than analyse the means he is empl(5;:,ins a teacher 
may^come to analyse the endpoints of education in .various 
ways and if the perceiVed ends of his own teaching do not 
coincide with what he now regards as 4he ideal ends, this - 
discrepancy is in itseTf likely to be motivating 

# , the acceptance of utility i.e. an analysis of the mekns 

and relationships of his work ma^Jt lead a teacher to 
conclude that he is employing inefficient .or inappropriate 
means to achieve the ends which he considers to be most ^ 
"desirable 

O '.acceptance of the leadership and ^thority of various 

professional reference groups, e.g. subject associations, 
research and development centres, professional journals. , ' » 

^^^^^^^ * 

In-Service education neexis to take these and other motivational 
possibilities into accoum, recognising that they may conflict with 
'one another in some instaiices, e ^g. . lauthori ty :/^eratives and 
acceptance of a new desiralke end** One question arising is whether 
INSET is best done in the scliool setting itr^ej-f or in courses in . 
centres .removed from the school setting. There is a perceptible trend 
in Australian IIJSET tov/ards utilisation of the school setting iJncludin^ 
holding 'courses and coni'erences\within' the school itself. 

Other factors require equally a|^^ul^ consideration. Once a teacher ^" 
./has located a -gap between his pB^eived present state and the state he' 
desires to attain then there is a v-^iN^d to* provide ways^in which ii^ 
might personally pliig the gap. His iucces^: will depend on the relevanc^e*"* 
or the means which ^re available to him, on his ability to see [them as 
relating, to lus' particular situation* ' ' ' 



For this to happen a large part of in-service educsrtion' 



involve ■ 



the teacher »s arrival at an understanding of the-^etting^ in which he 
works, whic^ would probably involve^him in some Isitiaational alialysis. (l). 



(1; This point%is further developed by Skilbeck, M. in Adams »^ ^op. cit .^^. 
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Children who ^attended, the , special sessions retu'med to their 
.classrooms exhorting , the i^ regular teachers to'user^t least sojie 
o% the new equipment and materials in class." All^*teachers in the \ 
mathematics department became , aware of the ^J^istence and. availability 
of a wide range-' of materials previously outside tiheir e^ip^riende • 

In sxjmmary the, program was a good ejc^ample both.^vertical '.and lateral 
diffusion : vertical in the .sensed that v;hat dccuBred in one grade 9 
class at- the instigation of a single teache'r initiated a program at .a 
more junior level which itself was 'to h^ve an impact on the school's 
total grades 8, 9, 10, mathematics program; lateiral in the sense that 
the principal was encouraged to give the -English mistress a matching 
grant for the purchase of speciail'^materials fpr^ teaphing within her 
department, Th^ stilQy unde^'rlines the organ^ic relationship between mg.ny 
s'chool-based INSET programs' and the evaluation, development and 
implementation of curriculum: Although the project 'may be regarded as. 
staff-intensive, and therefore dostly, tjie availability of staff and 



students in pre -service^ 
'*fully ta|5ped. 




tutions is^a resource which has yet to be 



/ 
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Children who attended, the -special sessions fatu'med to their 
.classrooms exhorting, the i^ regular teachers to'useC^t least sojjve 
of, the new equipitient and materials in class.' All^*teachers in .the \ 
mathematics department became, aware of the -eJtistence and. availability 
of a wide range^-' of materials previously outside their eJip^rienfce. 

In summary the, program was a go6d ej^ample /'I bo^ .^vertical 'and lateral 
diffusion ': vertical in the ^sense" that v/hat dccuBred in one grade 9 
class at- the instigation of a single teache'r initiated a program ^t a 
more junior level which itself was to h^ve an impact on the school's 
total grades 8, 9, 10,, mathematics program; lateiral in the sense that 
the principal was encouraged to give the-English mistress a matching 
grant for the purchase of special"^material5 for^ teaphing within her 
department. Tn^ stiJQy unde^rlines the organic relationship between m^ny 
s'chool-based INSET programs'' and the ev-aluation, development and 
implementation of curriculum? Although the project *may be regarded as, 
staff-intensive, and therefore ctostly, tjne availability of staff and 
students in pre-serviceJBfetitutions is^a resource which has yet to bV 
'*fully tajJped. 
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'CaSE STUDY- B 



6*3 INSET ariisin^ 'from practice teaching assignjtnent' (pi^e-service) * 

!flii§ ^tudy krpse from the X^volvemerri; of \a staff meitibe^r -from, a t^rtiarry^ 
institution^ with practice teaching in" a suburban primary, sdiool.rfver 
a period of one yearl' *By interacting with .teachers, getting to knoW 
them an^ becoming a'ccepteci, the researcher w^s able to. intjroduc^ aa^ > 
innbvatidh in teaching practice which has S3r=n4^^c^'t^ ^nplications 
for INSRtJ . . ' • V . ^ • V " . " 

Concxirrently teachers in the schoc>l**came to recognise that l^ie, student^ 
teachefs were bringing in knowledge an^ 'skills which they the'mse Ives^^ 
did hot possess* .'A fo»rfi of conflict w^ created, experienced teachers 
findii^g thems.elves in the uafanfcL liar* and ratiiex. unsettling position of 
'having to conde'de sgme special expertise- .to people .to 'they - ~ - 

*tradit^ionally expected to" dispense k^nav ledge and advice.: Ih'ey. needed ^ 
'to decide how be'st to capitali^p,' ort the/^itporte knowledge and* skills , 
"'and the ^up^rviso'r*,s role (mad^ easy i?y/heV<^o6d personal relations 
wi*£h, 'tlie'Btaf f ) 'lay in 'devising a way in^which^ tHe, seasoned -practi'tioners 
inight signal their interest in. what the s1:u^ehts hadJ to offer without 
any sense of losing professiotial^faceC - The $tU(3ejTtt teaqj^ers' were 
invi'ted to give practical docrfqns^ratUon ^ of the'ir knowledge tod'^kills # 
the 'regulair teachers re tain^d^ their custoinary ' advisory role by ; ^ 
► suggesting rpoc^fications and altefnativ€?s and .simultaneously benefited 
from seeing the skills applied in the classro^**^ ' \ ' *^ 




JThe supervisor sper^ds (the pr6gram is, ongoing^ one day a w^.k in the' 
school with hi^x thirteen Students* 'There are eleven teachers. 'Her / 
fvmetion on ' that- day as ^o fie available to help. tJ\e student.^ teachers^ - 

* or-'the reside"nt teacher^ thems'elves, ^d the; former .are 'en'couiraged^ * 
to' incorporate v/hat the^: J.earn in'^the co.ur'se^of .the day into- the / » 

classwbrk being; undertaken at the collie ^ that particular tifrte/, '^ ^ * 

^ MQSt.pf, the college lecturers have agreed £0 assist this incorporation ' 
of the students* practical experience Intq the'ir b'roa.der course *of/ 
study- * / \ - * ! ^ . ' • ^ 

, At the same time, the experienced £e adders in .the school are sharing- 
experiences witli the studehts* ioste^ of njerely transmitting information 
and advipe. One development has been the. setting. up of partnerships 'in 
which both seas OTed teacher * and novice are investigating new possibilities 
in teaching^: in this; way the farmer'*' advisory or 'master teacher^ 
role" has taken on the ad^d^'tipnarl clirnej\siort 'master le*amer* > . 
someone 'capable of eppreciating\£nd iearning new^.te'^bmiques faster, than 

' the\ stladent. bi-v/eekly seminar )ias been' arranged in whiqh/studtenjb ' 
teafchers and-regula?" staff; discuss salient .points wl^idi ^(£it\eyge in the^ 
cour^ of the'week. ' ' \ ' — • • / 

*Biis exercise^ is eSsentla^J^ly^ a mrfth9d*pf attempting t;o prej4en\: as 
normal What Is 'Otheryi'se sdmething.irrported frpm'^outside* the^cbool, 
.frequently iii .a casual or unsympathetic -way. One .advantage Of,\^is ; 
/ appfpach T f[^sx:hooi-h^ed/pre-;se,r^ce certain in-sprVice* coigiponents - 
. is that dufing the bi^veekly^.seminats teachers come to ,consi4er the 
* posi^iibilitij of new eni^, to J^dir te^aching. instead* of seeing, the ends ^ 
" ' Of their.teaehihg ^ ens^fing^ that tibeir pupils perform to a*''<^ertaln- ^ ' 
Standard .in exsaranations: they.V^^gin to* consider such things as/^hat- 
. is liappeoing to ^*e chj^'idfen* toU^^^ what should be J^^ppening 

.t6 them. Apart from acqil^iXiVif ^ew'-'^ayis to .familiar ends there is so?ne ^ 
t)r:ospect that they will .start{4oyatcce|Ji^^ the 'product of ' 

I '^fJdacation*' The probleius^ddg'^oir^ work of tl^is kind are.. 
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, ' cmsiderabl^v'^^For exanple,' rules' and formal prodedures be 
^1 destructjiVe of 't-he^iselationships. thayi(\ust be biiilt xlp .v Diaries and ^ 



I other --aihecdotai apprpagh'es' ar.e 4^eihg* us^d:^ 
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TJig in^gervlce- committee -.two repre'^entatives nominated by each school, 
^ and tl^e ^rojept organiser, un^^er an eleci:ed chaipnan - was formed after 
ct meatiiig betv^een *the organiser and the S'chool principals, . all of whom 
^ ^expressed'^suppott fjcr the program,. XThe Cornmittee ^r^esolved^ to act as: 

- the mains decision m^'kin^ body • c ' ' / * 

. thfe' main link between tihe schools and th'e project cq7ordinat6r' 

' ' V ' „ . ' ' * ' ' ' ' . • 

0; stimulus to participation within eac^ school ^ . " ^ 

. ' • \ . ' N " ; ' • * ' ' ' ' , I - ' 

^ a means of staging further local in-service education progr^s 

, " = * , ' *' .» ' 

' .a* support fdr -the, fifteen t.eacKer change -agen}:s throughout ^ 
'the program. ' » * ' • ' /..^ . ^ * 

^* * * . ' * . 

; The questionnaire invited! all teachers ta list th^ir perceived n^eds and . 
iprineipal. morale inHibitors-* The fpllowing picture emerged: 

'ffejof* percei-ved^ needs. ! Major Morale ^Inhibitors 

^1* ^HomeVschoQl r^s|^tipnships 

, ' • ?. ' Unsuitability of issued 

^ syllabuses V ..^ 

^ * 3«v" L'ack.'o'f facilities 



* 



ajor perceived^ needs. 



11 Prg^idihg ''for individiial 
, 'd^f f ere^cqs * ' ^ 

'2* Teaching Tahbuage a±ts 

'3* Class'toom management 

4* ^ Program planning ^ ' 

^•*5* Remedial teaching. 



4 ; Adm jbnis trator& 



5* '^Salaj^ies" 



.. Acting on this data th3 in^scWiCfi comr.ittee cho^e to bfjfer program on^ ^ , 

individuali^ng instruction- , Accordingly , liurin'g late .1974^* thr'ie twenty-miaute 
^ video-tapes were produced of the three.' volunteer lead teachexs' acting in their 
• normal classroom toles^ * ' * ' , , / ' \ 

' ! . - ^ • ^ , ♦ • , • , ^ / ^ . 

Committ^ee representatives? ,and each school principal were'th^en asjced to select 
;^ » t-eachers whom they consider(&d suitable for the change dg^ent 'rble, ^' This"had a 
, ^eleti^rious .effect in the;^Phase 3 . dissemination sta^ge since a 'huraber of the 
<i selectors^ saw in-service education as having a-primari/y remedial function, 

whereas the program required that: the -change agents hav^ 'enough eScpertijae 
/ and' colleague . status to act, as j3.issemipatqrs .*an3,..opiftioA leaders wi-tljin their 
, schools*. The fifteen teacher^ "chosen had .^ppm/onar to ten years' experience,'/ 
>TIiree taught in a co-operative situation, the resjr in s^lf-conta^.ned classrooms, 
\ >f'^ The nanior, middle and senior section^ bf the sc>K>olfe were represented.* 
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The first two meetihgs were held at an' opportunity ,sphob> .(seiect^Lve^ i ' 
entary based on high ecjudatiiorial att^nments and/or high 1$;^ the \ ' ^ ' -/ ^..^ 

, remainder at different: 'primary, schooJ.s. On each occasionj the visitors/, < . 

'observed And discussed .cJlASSes with the* resident teachers. From, the ' J ^ ; 
ou^tset an informal atmosphere >^a:s created td^foster the t:omintinicati'on * ! . . 

and '^criticism deemed essentia^ if^teachers were to restfxicture their , • '^^ 
cogni^tion, of teaching through se If - analysii^ , stimulated by cplleagUe to callcagufe 
interchange in a- free an^'s upper t/iye' atmosphere. , . j - . 

-i;he general 'format 6f the meejting^'wasf,^^ \ ' * 

.^identification and plenary; ^i%pussipn of common probdems ' * ^ ' 

'^mall'gr;oup analysis of j each participcint '.s program to ^ , * * . • 

• . suggest alternative wa)^^^. QJ^/overcbmirtg 'cfirxe^nt ^prpblems 
and of • fostering new ^vel*op'm^4:p ' " . , ' - 

0 ^ .setting of personal con'tiracpslof intent to be attempted 
, between meetings.. * ^ * , ; * ' ■ " 

The -latter yere df*sl<Jr^ed"to^ assist the individual to -set ^clear , goSls anqi* 
'think through' the implefnentation*step^ : to acquaint teachers with one 
^npther's program^s end sb provide a b^s\is for colleague analysis sessions 
and bring a'degree -df cox:rci6v.'* to* bear on each contracted ^participant; ^4 
*to provide a means of monitoring the degree of .change belng^ affected 
by * each teojsher. Teachers *also icept diaries of classrodm behaviotii? as a 
basis for geif and colleague al^alysis and for summative evaluation of J ^-J • 
the pro^eSct. * * * /' ; ' , ^ , , > 

Bri^f Report on Meeting I . * - :^ ' . ' 

^The* project was outlined in respect to the inter-active nature of the 
•oUt-ofr;5chocgL' and the 'i-n-'scbboi* 'activities; the immediate aqd lorig 
^tecm obje6.tlves; tlie necessity for open interpersonal communicatioi) : 
' between. group members; the source of f uncling. • * / 

The (?£>-9rdinator outlined the*(5Qncept of ^individualism, and discussed some^ . 
teacher and learner variables which the teacher might .control or take int6^ 
account when worlcing towards indivj-dualising instruction* The groups 
coilsadered some organisational patterns which facilitate individualisation. 
A video- tape* of "a— lead' .t2*tcher using a notating group system was discussed 
with particular attention/to iristruct^idnal procedure and then group merii^ers 
^^scribed-.c las spdom, management stafategies of which .they were 'aware* : The 
'grotip.'thert discussed ^nd Assessed each^strategy in respect' to the degree 
of ifi^iyiduaiisation in terms of quantitative and qualitative variables. 
Vinally / ^ach- teacher planned ah a^ctivity or activities , which would allow 
greater individualisation* for all or some of the trhildref? in his class - ' ^ 
and this beeame his personal' statement; of. ^intent. \ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 



Main changes evidenced by' in-- service' committee '^in^tnbers^* *^ ' *^ 

: ' ^ — ] ^ ' : . — ' ^ ; ; . 

Once they appreciated their control of funding aridJ^^J^^^lic , 
accountability for the program, the meiribers progre«9?ea\ f^om their 
. initial, tendency to look for efl;3;ernai guidance to an^^cti'^j^ sense' 
'of involvement, and dedication, . .'rf • ' ,4^?"^^ '^"^ 



They abhieved -tfieir main aim of fonnihg a cofnmitt'ee re^isenta,tivl^ '-.^♦^ 
•of all' local prima^ry. teachers to take r^pbns^ibility for xndtea^ijig^^. • 
the opportunity fox !:eache^ initiated in-^er\ace education' ifehi? *-j5ar^'^:^ ~ 
distric^. . A feature'' of a,l^l the parent comxnitCee^s* work, was its- '->>V\- 
careful approacui to the e5ci5en<3iture "of funds^apd the ftiean? by which ^* 
Guilds could be used to maximum effect, • \ 

" ; • v' •■>•„;:. - - 

Major problems reported by^he change ageQj:lgro\ifi V.j. \ . ' ' . / 

A fiirst difficulty vas-J^n^understant^ing -what was meant individualised, 
instruction and classroom:man^genjent. problems,^ 6oj5{^^r, once teachers beg^'n 
to. conceive individuality ih terms <>f learn ing^^^^her than instructi6^; 
they appeared to^ h^ve^'less difficulty' in developing suit^le classroom'v^'^ > 
situaj:ioris, ; .' V ' . • \ ' ' / . 'AV' 

Specific diff i*culties report^i^ly overcome were - J ways of stfarting an* - * \' , 
individualised program, .organi^in^ sV^all* •group" wojjj:/ methods of marking /'J 
^e^tid recording) ,how.to> involve i the continual Qbsefver', Ideas o'A pu2il/teacher 
planning-, and discipline t}>r6vlgh posi'tiv§ reinforcement tecliniques. 
Problems which, they were *unable*/to' resolve v/ere mainly institutionai^ly 
-based, e.g,\l^ck of £acil|.ties', 'diffipulties ^^ue" to class size etc, \ ' 

Since all participants jp as volunteers* ^ had shown an act;lve i'desire to 
individuali3e •\nstruction, the' degree of * change was expected to^be 
superfiQiai, .However, ^ discussions it emerged 't>hat some participcints \ 
,had not initially held ^rong convictions abCut the importance of 
individuality and in 'all but one', case there* does appear^o 'haVe ! 
b^en a fairly ^fundamental^, change ip attitudes towards ^indlvoMuali^^at^ 

Since the program began ftojn each'=:teafcher's self -perceived le^vel of- ^ . 
development^ any change was ^ievo3.ut:ionary r^her than revolutionary. 
Teachers'. diaries show 'high tfeacher direction at the oUtset#^yet by' 
.thp end of the program* si^ c'f the.fiftetexj 'teachers evidenced 'a '* 
considerably increased , ability rto'indiyiduali^e ^Astruction, -and a shift 
^om an aut'horit'ariah to an authorit&t!j.ve 'rjj^^ btherS' were teachers 

of flight experience, and in two cases iiffere pressed in the scliool J&y t^® 
principal's expectat:j.ont that all children Would^^neet *.the .nequired r , 
standards in my. ^ tests, ' • • " ^ *- * *' • •^"^ , , .' - r > ^"'^ 

Because each teacher was regarded as aii,^ndi^i4ual. thr,6^ ' 
Erogrclflv, fto-group .not^'* eikpectati(Jiis..were Jleld* inVfee$p€tct' 4^^^ ""^ - 

..development^, ,Those v^ho did "^airly/:£apidly devei^ the ability to cater ior 



gyalitative'and quaiYtita^lve individual differences provided a 
catalyst* for their 'fj5llo-:/s\". The^overalL ;;rat'e'/of^ growth was slow; 
•no surprise in A/pro.gram whLch aimed tQ enablie teachers, *^ 
f^stlruQture ^the^r cognitiorv^of" teaching* through, seslf-^aftd colleague * 
analysis, *tJC) *€tkperiment wijti;j,and iliternalise new behaviours. • ^ ^ 

A Ipinear direction of growth ^oulo^ be ider^tif ied as ^^eacher^ becaine^ 
more expert, at • individualising inst^uction^^^t'7hether .this Jtrend v^s 
to.cor^inue would^d^epend' oj:\ ^a number^ of f^Q^tor^, .notably the attitujies 
^of^divi^du^] pcirVcipalfe/ ' ' ' ,/\^ y ^'\''v . \ J v / ^ 

^ ' - '^t ^'^ ^ ' ' ' \ - ^ \'''' ^ ^' V 

/ Every .t^aipher att^st^d to an increased^ av/a3;:eriess of<individua[l^; ohahged 

ins tructionaij.^ behaviours i changed olas^room\n)anageinent techniqu^^ ,9^ 

all. .threa. All appeared^'^to have^ change^d -their beli^ Systems ^about 

teach'inj/to various degprees, chamges reflected ^ in the*ir\^rassrooni^ 

' j)faQtices.- * ' . * * . ^ ^ 

» Pha$e 2. Dissemin ation l^y Tee^cher Change Agents. , . \ 

jBach •ciiange agient was ask;ed to formulate a strategy for dissenanation 
'.within his owti school^ for discussion §it meetings towards. th^e/eha\df , 
Phase identifying the intende(^ target! population, the objectives 
and the methods ^to be etnployed. * ^All selected a limited ta^rget population 
of one or two teachers ^ear whom they were teaching or vri'th v^hcm tneV had 
pos-Ltive"^perso.nal relationships. Dissemination methods chosen were mai;ked 
by their infbrit\ality . . • \ '\ '^^ ^' - . 

The main problem cited by ,the change agents was tKe initial diffidence 
-of their colleagues to their -approaches. » A second, and no doubt related 
problem/ was thellack of active' support by some of thfe pri^ncipals. ; 
Nevertheless- all fbiit** one of t^he- change ^'gents believed they )iad*. ^ ' 
influenced to some de^ee one, or more, of theJir colleagues. The' . 
^^lighthouse teacher' strategy seemlci to be the^most productive of the 
means chosen to influence their colleagdes,'" i^ith thei^i? want pf an ^ 
assurance that 'it works '*'beforev adopting ap innovation. " ' \ 



The-' project co-prdinator felt the .outcomes of 'Phrase 2 to' be . in sorte v;ays 
disappointing, mainly because he had overestimated 'the ntimber of teachers 
— ^^,,1^ •'-'^'^"erted' in the given ,timd' and the (^egrfee of eocpe'^tise," 
d 'role-bontrnittedness' of som6' of ^ t^§ clfange agents. ^ 



Who could b^ 'conver 
self-confidence and 



Comment o« the project 

-T. ^ — ' — ^ J 



The projedt 3pugTit tc pro^acte ^change teacher belief ^systems , and 'to- 
• develop teacher*^ experti.ae ov^i? a series » of meetings through loy- ' 
^directive consultancy by an, e'xternai. agent and through coileagUe ,; , 
and 'Self 'analysis. Teachers were encouraged to experiment with the new" ^ ^ 
. behaviours while b6ing , supported by,'a cd'llea^^e group tfntii the-"heliavibui*p., 
were internalised;. These teach,ers w^ere then to apt as (Jisseminators or chang 
'agents.' In all of th^se respects the grdject has proven' reaapnably.-V . 
♦effective ^ strategy 'for an in-serVrce education program 'designed 'to 
promote* char^ges in teacher cl^assroom behaviodr. . ^* - - v v 



A3' a 'study of -teacher behaviour, change the project;s/value would 
have bee^tt greatly enhanced by empirical pre^and post- treatmeilt 
•data. This was considered and rejected by the project co-ordin^tor 
on the^ grounds^ that it would probably inhibit achievement of 
the •main purpose <^ the ^.project; which was 'to conduct' a teacher- 
initiated. and mainly teacher-cdndupt^d in-service "program. Therefore 
while there are only** 'sqft-data* to support the .above ciai;n/v/ith the 
reservations stated, in the report,, oyerall^ the, project' has proyen ^o 
be fairly successful within the limited aims set. ; ' 
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PARO/ 5> -CONCLUSION ■ ' . * ^ , ^ 



I - 



1. Ceneoral- charact er, and Halts of this stu'dy^ , " 

: — \ — ^ ~^ ^ . ' ■ . ' ' ^ . " ^' 

)?e >wiir hot'i:tteinpt t6^ sunthesise tjife recent Australian experience^ ^ » 
of INSET in a set of overarching eoncl,us^ioris.,/Poi;'one -thing, our ' ' ^ ^ 

' stud^/j' has not been a])le to penetrate deeply .Wn6ugl? -tlie complex ^and 

sh^.f ting ^pattern^ of teacher in-?se±vice edoicatidn. ill. period of"\\^^ 
'.j^pid change; for another, it, is ^7 no meaps cljpar .Which of the \ 
recent major irij^ti&tives are. lik'ely . to become permanent* featiires . v' 
of * the Australian educationaj landscape; finally,, we' doubt v/hether - ^ 
any c^'the -fcheoretic^l Ti^eworks whiqh ar^ on offer>for analysing^ • ^ ^ 
the dynamics of INSET andVother Jporris. of professional develdpraent . • • 

• has* achieved the kiiid. of ascendancywhiOh voiild permit -us lo » ' -c * 
, rationalise. ^the kaleidoscopic •c'hange^ in' Australian Inset. ' ^ 

Our asses'sments "and conclusionsvmust^e b9th subjective, and, to. a 
considerable extent, culture-boiind c/;. We realise that, in taking ,this . • ^ 
A 'appr9ach, we may be posing some A^leiiis i*br the ovetall BISST, * 

pro'ject at least if. it ,is tz\ a^eiaiktidn.,c>f the project that universal; 
state^ehls -can .he ipade at)OUt innovdtipn, dissemination, tr^sfer, \ 
-atjDption an'd 'the like, 'It is at re4gt argual^l^ th^t Itfie impingement' 
of, .cultural factors makes transfer a^^^oblematic process, \ki .sinc^e 
ve have not. attempted to analyse ^these' cultural ^f^ctors , with any 
rigotir, and have ourselves hinted at p^DSsibilities- for transfe^,, this 
*is.a line of argument which ve shall not pursue fuyth^r/ ,\fe-wish 
Barely tP note that' in our' appi'oaoh tooINSET we have^ tried- to relate- 
^ fchanges'to ^the Australian context even where we haVe not jnade this v^. 
relationship explicit. In this concludirig seQtion, ^Ve*shal^ treat ' , 
INSET' as an organic, developmental process within^ an eciucatibtol ./ 
system-; * ' - . - « : ' ' /• 

'Vith'the rapid growth of INSET and the 'demands it is m^ing on scarce ' 
. educational and "financijatl/ resources, there is heed^for 'both a- 
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strengthening of theorrsi^ig anci a consMe^rable expansion 6f l!iie' ''^^ 
, reseg^rch' ba&e . Po*,^ example,' loose but* seductive argito&nts- ^'oncernij^ 
'/the valti^e of or need' fbr recurrent or llfe-lon^ education/ca;i easilj^ \ 
becoffl^':fAe vehicle for a large and ill-defined expansion pf INSE^./'V . 
We need tq loo^^ very carefully indeed^at this tii^e,. ajt tjie kindsx of ^: 
aargumexits being a^Varfced. for quan/itatiVe growth, at. .the*' evidence ^ y **^ 
available tp'jsvp^ort these ar^^nts, and at;- the alAerpatives 'to 
feh^er expansion that inay^b.e open tjo us. . * , ' ^ 

One point that emerges from'pijr inquiry; wdth ststi^ling: clarity is ' / 
that, expansidn .is still the prevailing mood, ^ despi^e^. recent fxnanciai ^ 

, cutst Yet' we, know relatively, little ^about the inip^^t\ tjia*? the :great - 
expansion of the past three'years has had^ on -scVioQli^^gV' pupils.' 
learning; and th^ values, interests^, skills, ^-and Ipiowle^ge ^structures 
ptf the teacli^rs. 'Whjle^ the same point migh'-fe y&lidly be^^eVabout 
maxiy afepebis 6r pfe-s^ice teacher education aiid indeed-aiboat much of 
schooling itself, the cise for INSET mupt be more, "thoroughly grbunded 

.in knowledge of its values anql effects of in^-service if compete' 
successfully 'fo'r resources which-at present, iYi teacher eduosction, 

igfre tshannelied" largely into pre-rservice. • * , . ; , ^ 

With these pbints i-n uind, ?xA emphasiffing; the 4^tative r^uantity 
of tinany of. o\ir interpretations and judgements, v;e made. *hfe^ foilowing"^ 
concluding -remarks about Il\fSET in Australia. 



4 » 
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-.,2^ ^r'defihition and coverage . 




V/e have ^en .a broad vi;^w .6/ -INSETV in^cluding the advanced 
awardrbeaT'in^.qouises offered by tertiary institutions which 
£Lre ofj;^ separated >conceptually as w^ll as administratively 
from^^/in-seryice I short course's, conferences and v/orkshops< 

The fconqepts and the practice of lUSET and fcu^rriculiim • * 
'. development* are becoming blurred; although^ curriculuni ^ \ 
/development i-s'only on^ possible th^e of IIISBT, as v/e have 

seen (e.g. in case ;study-^) it can be a very, absorbing and 

Significant one for' tp^chers, Piccthermore, it. is recognised- 
, that 'effective curri.G?ulum d«v:elopment mUst incoirporalje ' 
' strategies and prog^ms of teacher edi^cation, in^s^rvice arfd- 

pfe-service,. \ 

We hg^ve.' drawn attention,' 'throughout the. Report, to a wide' ' 
jrange ;of types, ^pic^roaclieS, methoda, programs and conceptions*, ' 
of INSET,.. Exam;plee we hav6 noted inolijde "emploji^x and employee-- 
^initiated; urban and rural diffe5fen6es; course wtfrk l^ort'-and 
long) and workshop approaches; t>roble5i-bdsed and.di(iaclN.c;, ' 
SGhoblrbksed (including v/hole-school ,conf$i?^rfftes,)' and' ieacj^ers J 



• 'cejitre/educatipn centre/coni"erfence/;inive*r^ty a^d college-based; 
y ^ 'programs- concerned v:i'th developing new roles and programs*. ' *^ 



focused* on improving existing. Tole perfomance, .training itx ; 
specific tethniques, methodologies etc. arid broadlyr-based ^ ' 
continuing education, , and IllSET directed, at paradigm shifts 
and. -INSE^. concerned wfth various, aspects 6f s^steiji-maintenanqe^. 
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# 'We have, identified, ih the overall atructure of'DfSET, mdves 
•towards closer commiinicatiori, articulations of policies, ' , % 
programs and inq^titutionsj co-osdination and o'ther facet's. of' 
.yhat might ^ajpear as a»n"aticnal system." However^ .there is ^ 
no' national ^g5''stiem ox HISET in 7,ustralia and even t^e curient 
trends towards •-national and State-wide^ articulation could^be 
* ciit short by financial oonstra-ioits. ^ ' ' ^ • 

3; The nature of the TOSET task in the Australian cultural setting * 

In this section, our conaaents V7ill- o^" course inplude "judgements of 
our o™ about th'e tasks which ovight to'B.e undertaken. , 

0 , , Readier self-development, related to th0 goals of personal / 

^ and'pjrofessibnal a\itonomy, may be r'egarded^as the ^ most 
challenging ta^k for INSET.' The one -ei^fective Control, ov^ 
unrealistic attempts to continue "increasing resource 
allocation to INSET is *to. jdevelopiapproaches which v/ill 

' ^enable teachers, and* communities of teachers, to achiey^ 
independence, lexercisejinitiativp and assume responsiVilit^ 
for their o\m 1|ISET. requirements. This, aim must be qualified 
^in as much that, by definition, some aspects of JNSETT wiJti 
require continuing -d'epepdence and' the involvement * of /other 
groups and institutions than teachers in schools. If autonomy 
ds accepted as a general goal, a corollary^ is that Educational 

. • system -will proyidew'Opportunities for tea<Jhers to try cut nevr- 
'•tasks, roles, relationship^^ Autonomy is not simply^ a personal" 

- ot ^rporate objective -of teachers, it has important system 7 ^ 
y ' , -correlates . , ' . . ' • 



The sipal of autonomy, ha^ l}econie,PK>re .pressing 'a6 a Consequence 
of the devolution of reponsibility for ci^riculum and« assessment 
to the^cschoois. Thi"^ devolution has' been partial but there is, 
anrple evidence thfe,t the movement will strengthen. Proper tasks 
for INSET will, include: ' ' - ' 

training and pra(5tice in curriculum development "and 
various forms of assessment '\ 

analysis of and practice in teachiiig as problem-solving 

vole development / - ^ ' ' . " 

resource *Slevelopment and utilisation * 

needs assessment (this isi partly a research task which - 
' can become a- signiflcatit element in INSET, as in^the% 
'situation discussed /In case'«*study 6) 



^is, .tjtifolj^ 



the aiialy§is, .thfolj^. critical refltection, of teacher 
meanings ^ahd» sitiiatioris 



ah' appraisal of the^ axiltufal contexts 6f schooling- and 
'possi\)Je modif locations", r,fen6wals; .and development's of ^ 
culture . ' ' ^ I , - 
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''Skills *deveIopi?ent will continue to. be- dn^ of the in^in '■ . / . 
thrusts* of .BJSET; Nevf sl^il'ls and understandings for.^n*^ '^ - • * * 
ctirrictaa, aiew types^ of **'clas6room, ana^|cfeo6l*, Qrganl^atipr>,^ .1-;: , 
and new ?ple& ^6r teachers w4ir^a)*r?%*e^^requir!ed. ;^ ^ V;. . 

" '.slippage ' • ^hat appeatrs* to^ take-"*pJac.e^ ia^^-the' 'early Ijrears ot 




^ ^ • \ I^uction pfrogramg ,haye scarce??^ e^iipljed in Aji^tral^^aT'and^.it / * 

. . 'app^^rs* th&ii' current* inte^^s>t\ifi fth^* subjept will iiSp^d "^^rtl^r * " 
' • * * t,o soEfe^xpe^riaents b^ing^set UB^/^Th'bse will, .•n^&ed" to ,be' ! * " 
; , * ;^Ss.e?^ed,' mpdified,. and, if successful., .dissecinated"!^!' This''^ 
*4 ^Z. could be k very^ large ^d very exp"eTn6iVe''\mdert2Lkin^ " 

0 ' # - ln^\^iew^*6£ the rapid establishment of 'X iarge rivmbe'i^ of ' ' 

' ' * ;teaciiers centres, professional^o^nta^es an4" education cen-^res, 
f. • ' . . and the newly established^ and .einerging admi^iatratiVe .knd ^ 

financial stimctiures, ,appropri.at^ relationshij^s, lines. 

* * of authority,* 'channels o'f -con&u?&'b^tion"et^^^^^ will Aeed? to l>e 



,^^,iiefined. .Each ^^eachersrc'entrey/for example will hajre to work 
*''-out an approp3:iaxe role fo^ it^^ljtv.. i * ■ ' 

\ . .\ ^ i'r -V^ ' . •'■ 

• Tertiary institutions have, a great -but und^r-used potential for 
•;I1JSET/ As nev/'in-^^rvice B.Ed, .'c.ovirses. for 'exan5)le^,^afe ^\ ^ 
established, therS is need^tb define their objectives,- struc^nires 
and programs' in relationship to IN3ET. needs, a -task which is ni5.de 
e^ctremely difficult by the .limitations in our^prq^ent uricLerstanj3.ing 
of just* what, these neecls*are. . , . ' ' . 

^Researqh aoad *eviLlua'tif>n as integral parts of prograto development- 
• are required. This is, beginning* to. be widely recognised 'but there. 

is^ little evi^enc'e'of any interest in a thoroughgoing appraisal d£ 
' evaluation strategies and taskfe.^ . ^ ' 

The above ta%s 'are by.no ne^ns all<.tha,t' ig required'.^ Perhaps the 
mos't /urgent task, isr. tol set up procedures for defining ithe fieid", 
' analysing needs land determining priorities. , Since resources arfe 
. likely to bd| very limited indeed, ve have tp find ways- of carrying 
' out this review concvirrentiy w4.th allocating fuids and managing • 
restricted budgets., 'Given the strong fon^^ard tendency of 'iNfejJT 
in Australia, ■ there' is no- possibility of postponing fmrther ' . , - 
deve]|.^6pment until this review' is undertaken^^ ' . * , 

^ ^ » * • " ' 

It is unfcH[;tunate that there a^ipear to^ be no agencies or bodies, '* 
^ other ' than/vblunttt]^ groups, who have 'ttie necefels^ry authority and . 
resc5^c^es tq undertake thisj review. "^.The S6hbols* Comifiis&ion 6ou|.d / 
assist but ought not -to tak,fe responsibility for^ an activity wrfich; 
^necessarily /involves 'a' numbW of "Federal and State. ^bodies. 
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4, S;^rengths and deficiencies of Australialn.^tH^ET * * ^ 
* 4*1. Ma.lor thrusts , • ' ^. j ' . • ^ 

We have* drawn attention to;» ' / ^ 

the rapid and uneVen quanti^tative igrovrth of INSJIT * \i 

. - ' ' ' ' ^ ' ^ ■ * , 

the creative and e.'perirr/jntalj/inode' in which much of , 

thi^ growth ha's OQqurred \ % - . / 

the frank recogniticifri that, in,inany areas there is no/ 
alternative to trial and error ' * * " * ^ 

^ .the broadeniii^ of' tfie range/of topics themes, subjects 
and methods included" in ,p?SET ■ . ^ ' , » • 

greater and more varied participatiqn" ^ " ► *j 

emerg:irig national, State-wldp ai^d .regionarl* structures 

the teacher/education/supporiyCentre/mov^mefit \^ / 

K •''^tiTjs role of tertiary institutions n^irdy- ,thf o\agh ' r . ^ 
award'-'^earing -coursed , ^'-'C ' * 



A* 



the- recent emergence of schoor-Based cur2?iculvim- development* * 
as primary. focus. " \ ^ S^*/'-' ^* ^ ' 

• "the. concept of development of teachers a^d* or^nisations. 

' Thesje and otK^r attributes denDte a lively, ci^eative perirod in . ^ 
the history of in-service t^^her eduoa"tion Tn 'Australia. It, is not 
exaggeratijpn to say that in these respects, the past three years , \ 

• ' ' are without precedent. It is- tp be expe;cted that strengths, ^ 

[ problems and weal'x'esses would all be r. very 'apparent "in-^such-^ ' 5 . ^. 
. period *'of growth/-. ' ^ t . '* X • ' J' 

We' sh^ll enumerate some of .v^hat, we^ regard- a:s' majo't strengths and * . 
^ "/ -v/eaknesses" in -the c\irrent development phkse'of DIS^, notirtg'alsb 

* / ^^eral of the crucial problems which iiave yet tp be i>vercpm9.^, f 

A:2" >^trengthfe > ' - . • • ' . T ' * r : * ^ ' ' ; 

• a grpving^avra,reness, and reco^ition fef th^.need for INSET,' 

..-its possibility! es arid 'likely development , - . • 

' \ • ' , ^- ^ ; • ^ ; • ^ ' ' 

, ^ # teacher involvement . in dec5isibn--rriakifa^g f -prOf essionar ^ 

' : - * . dfeyelppment'l^^" seen as 'aL-more' appropriate djes^ignati^n than . 

}.n-sfervice teacriier tr^iping' e.g* the ACT .Teaching Resources/ * 
, teniae Study ' ' V - * ; : : *; . 



an , 



iidth^Siid diversity ^of aijproaches* ^ 



'J A 



#*• ^ thie creative, experimental atmosphere ^.v/Mich' permits ^ ' 
. tlrcr free iriiro^w of ideas and practices irom whatever 

• .source / ' *' ' ' ^ , 

.O - the beginnings Qf sysrtem-l^vel thinking,* e.g; the 
.VIS^ study ' ^ ' • y ' ' 

• / • • ' / • • * . . . ^ • ■ . . ^ 

growth of ..program? *of schoolVbased PSpr including ' ; 

program^^ for schooXVbased cjorriculum development ajid \' / 
X assessment . - " n ' ' ' * * > ^ * / ^ - 

. a-g3^owing, iDui still limited and patchy', research' interest 



^accepraEBe and utilisation of powerful motives of . 
' self- enhancenent and career development * . * ^ > 

# the availability (now perhaps in jeopardy) of substantial ' 
^ V funding and admini-stratit^e support-. * ; \ '* . 

• ' ■ , * ■ . ' 

' ^,3 Prob>ems> and weakne^es (reference should also be made to ^ 
Part 1 of the .RcDort^, section i.1.8) . . 

* ** ' ' ' " * ^ ' * 

Despite the wider participation, INSET,, is still . .too much 
feacher-focused; it is noti sufficiently, irivalving 
. even -of the educp.tiqx) profession*. . A^reciprocal jxaint^.i^ 
^ ' , that the ^ducatxori*^ systems are not providing enough scope; 
. fqr the proffessional^Sation of -teachers • . / - . / 

O, , Financing is 'short-<term^ anii tea now the* appearance of ,an.^ * 
' * onr-off. system. This is particularly "damaging to new^,- 
institutidns such as ^ education centr'es* ' . . 

#v» Career opportunities and* careei^. structures for IKSET 
professionals ha^e yet* to'- be worked 'out. .There may be 
^some ri^ of : excessive prof-essxonafisatiori oi^'roles of . 
-e.g^.^wardens of .cjsntfes. <** ' ' * ^ 

# ^ There is increasing ^public. ?/ariness "of ^lUSET p.erhaps. 

influenced by an unfavourable image of teachers resulting 
JTrom^a svfecessjSon of unpopul^i strikes* and resistance* to 
"timg^;'off school" 'for teachisrs' to participate in conferences 
- ' and me'e tings : * . ^ - ' 1 

#^ l^nder^itili^ationof the potential of some par^s oX the. y ,'4 
; . system, e^pejCjially in relation to tjfie. , training of teacher 
X \ trainers in tertiary institutions, appeals to* be a vealgiess 
but ifey prove^ to 'be a valuajije challenge ill-' the re-design . 
► of higher degrees and in-^seirvice -.B.Ed, programs-. Ye)cy, 

different approaches i^rom those use.d in the.orthodpx academic 
, . disciplinies 'V^ill require d I * , ^ 



' Assvunptions about the purpose of INSE^.are in some quarters 
* still top nairrow, ^.^t\the "t^^lief thdt its main role is ' 
remediation' r or comperisat'ionl^ • ^is, is uriderstalndable iii ' 
light of the- historical deveiopmerft of ^ the fie^Ld but^vi|Ll 
prove a- bartLejt to understan(j!in^. injthe? future. , 



Unresolved dile&inas, are^consequence of .the different 
, perceptiojis.or^he ♦roles- of . INSET that are to be foUnd- 
/amongst some sect'ions.of th'e^ ^Inspectorate (the 'legacy 
ofpromotion-assessment) and teache^rs unions (the 
doctrine of "^^eparaiion of promotion and* qiialif ications ^ 
"beyond tl^e^minimiic^.]. Hok far, it oav be apked„ should' • . • 
/INSET be. articula-ted, a,g'soi5e of i^ts^^exponents haye^ ^ / " " 
* proposjed, 'xnto-a/total, .aw^rdrbearij|g system?.^ la- ' \^ 
aS^tempting' t^o answer- this qtiestion -wa $Kall Vtouch* upon, "/ ; *• 
ip'd;b ^oS^ the;,pxoblems and* possibilities* in ^^INSET.' ^ ^i-' 

There, IS a great- deal ''of unease* and amcertain'ty in ^ 
Austr^li^Xi /In-service ' educatibrl consequent not only on '-f!" ^1 
' ' recen't »4fiin^,rfolal, cMts but on incomplete 'Sjpecificatioiis ^' 
of ' institutional' tole;s, .partial aystem arti^'tiiatipn alid, ; 
.th§ changing structure,' organisation and :t(?sppnsibiCLities 
)f some parts o^f' thg schopl system ^and'.pi the-, cdllege - 

vtoi^*in tert3,4ry education* • ' , ' 

0 Amongs^' the many issues in evaruateon, partiCTHar ^a^^^ 

' needs;:..bbv be given to (\) accountii^'^- the^^earth of accounts 
^ of what'lmSET hs.s,done and is pro^os'ing* tvO do ('2)^.eXfe'ti*— * 
• ' ^ tl:ie p'aucrty\pf resea^roh retorts , pn tli^ eifect^s of -INSST'on ' 
pupils, teacK^i?s, and the^.^yst'emi ' Tlie VISEHP study ip-an, ' 
importaxit'lbut strSJ an isolated st^B f 6fv/ar^. It! has been^ . 
i argued" thatt teachers-attitudes ap<i^ Values/ sch6ol ^dlimate " 
T^a^jd, other Variables na^ye not'«teQfn significantly, changed' - 
"through INSET. ^ tf tn^.thi^s sjxggests th§ 'need not only 'for 
. ' further^ studies- ^but^ fox a re or i*entatl on '6f' IlI^IT programs' • 
currently under /preDaratlg>n/,f or '*the nejct sphool year. ' - 

5. The fu.tiye * '^^ ^ \ / ' . 

.Sp^ul^tipn about thg /utur^ off rela^ti-vely new ,iru1iiatives ^ « 
-educa-^i'on^ in a perio.d of f itiaricia!!. stringency ,t is/ ^ hazardous* 
■ bu^inessc * \7e^ do not aim Jio* make predictions but to^ponclude ^o 



our 



rep'oft'with soiie .questions and^ proposals which, we believf, should 
be^»addresded^by the various bj^dies whp will be responsible for' 
if6ii6^, • f ifiance and administration of INSET: ♦ ^ ' 

^f^ ^V/ill^ the 'r6oe};4.-up3urge''of Cre.ttive and experimental - 

^ inita»atives 'in kany /d/fferent a3pects/6f in-seiryice ^ • \ 
' education be^ ^irou§ht^p3?ematurely to an end, bef<5xe we have»'^ 
^estgibXisK^d ^itheS? t^le '-uAderst^hdirig or ihe institutional 
^ .framework<.wl\ich are ^'(i'ess.ary for "consolidation'^ to. take ][ \. 
place?:* M/'-''* ' ■ " ' ' *' ^ 

)§i ' The gradua^l but .sfteady elimination of <.ba"cklt>g of', u^ider- i 
^^^^ \^ 46ap.ified., -teaciKers ♦oVer the next^few ^ears will extend' 
^: y, the "scop^^ for 'iif^^^^^^ activities, related directl'^ to 

' ^ jjje'achlng/and' leapiing' situations. \ A bolicy for INSE^-eu^t/^ 
.JV '!4lJcJ ^ake'. the , o;pgortunity provided by^- I^He jrvm-d9wn* of 'one • ^ " 
ta strengthen, and, perhaps e^iurgej ftnoth^r*. . . ^ ^ , 
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S^idly>£h^re in the School as ^ focus of 

•vC^-NSET QiigM" nj^^J^^^ resiilt. in a nar4?9wir{g of'.itaterest and 
/^'^^|f^rt^f . f 01* programs whichr are neither 
sckpo]^^%s<^4 nqb;;^m''ci^t:ectly related to class??ooin concerns, 
if. w>v are -to'^voxii^J^^rbc^^^^ ^^d-'ipbreeding* \ The- prii;^ciple 

of $chool''au1;cmomy ri^.fi^d"^ir{ot•.Kle^n* school exclil&iveness. A"^ 
^ ,foGus^ on soh'ooi situ^^^orig- a^rd ta^k3 can be a. nieans of bringing 

^^^i^'b^ar^^^^ problems a very wide rang§ of 

' / Aiders tan^iig Wa>g^ Howeyer, 'this;Tocus, i,n a total IKSST 
- program shotlld be C9mp'rei^^^nt^by ihe " provision of learning 
si.tu^tion9i,faf teachej^s- which -tiake'^tljem completeXiy away from 
'th^ school eriviroi^mervtjV/ti rp^s^idential centres > 'Schools other 
. than, th^ir own, tertiary/^ins-^ijt'utio^^^ factories/' offices" and 
:.;>scf onv ; * . V ' ■'; ' I ^ 

^ Present^ irLa4eqmci^eS:\in c^inmufciica"t^ions -and other fo?rms of . 
\;'^lirakage,:*it* may. be ^ticipated^^will Becoine* a matter "of - 
* increasing concern t • M^c^ more fefi'ective "^utilisation of ' , 
\^ ^xis^ing^ re,sotixQes' is passible and.Vill become nece'ssary if . 
, the/new, local ^an^ aregional' support 'struct\H*ea are-to justify 
/ themselves J : The"r0gi6Jmlisatic^lri^i)oiicyy for ' example requires 
'v«rthat* Xixic^ges be, thought out. veiry' carefully if .wast6 is tc3 be' 
' av<^ide4*''a^d basic^ tasks;;parried* out*- There is 'evidence in 

se.^'eral' States^ f br eoainj^ie an*Niew Southjiffeles,- that linkage 
' €ot curficioium and ^-^service involving ^State Department;- ' ' 
regiorial. ceritres,and the schools will'^ be^greatiy^ strengthened 
in '.th'Cv future . ' \ . ^ ^ - * 



,*jf^ 'interest i^ri and a capacity ip develop, new programs for .the- ' ' 
* , induction year and for'teaclier trainers s\agges% that 'these? are 
. two a^spects "or ,IIT3ZT in Australia wherein considerable ^progress * 
'will be achieved in tl^e next two or tfiree years. * , 
' A ' * / * ^ * ' 

lilF' Since -INSET, like 'any other educatioijal a^jtivity^ 'can very e^tsily 

become routinised^ ail agencies ^In^rolved -in it heeA to ask whether* 
- ^ 1 they are adopting the Hnds* of muljii-facet5?d^ ' research-orientated 
' /' approaches from v^hich; we. c^n'^leaiqa about [the effectiveness of ^ ^ 

* present practice "ari^d ne'eds^for .the futurfe^,; \. . * < t , 

# Vte have coma* across relatively* little evidence of program's which 

draw upon^ kriQwledgp and expetiepoe in the*broad areas 'of personal * 
dnd-*ii)tepperso]^X ,relatitxnshj.p educatio;n. Utilitarian notions'ajid 
interest's o^ji 4i.sily^pfgvail in INSET unless the ta^tc is" so 

' ' ,analy8ed as to -include^ the* teacher's needs as . a human ^e^ng, living 
in 'a social', ehvirqpmert^ in^ which^ relationships are of prof ound 

• signif^iqance* ,.A welcome development, of^ INSET would be. a 

' ^ 'proportiQnate\reduction..in»- programs devgted to m'ethods, con-Pent, 
^ * , techniques, aa^s ^an^' g^'dgetry and ia'^correspondihg increase* in 
^. ^ .^aqtiv}.ti^s basgd on concej^ts of 'persons* and persons in relationshijQS, 
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■« / * , 



■ ••-.>'. --/-vi %■>•■• ;;;.;vvr ^. * 

^- ' Research can,*^apily j&?p^e^r al& a^ »^a^^^ It>i5 v . /;/ , 

i, customary to invoke the'^jnl'^fed ^fopt- •inorevres^^r^h' apd^ttie^concllii^fon ' "« ; ,i 

4 ^.viof studies and inquiries svic'?vj|s* this '^'he jie^'dv in our*ca'se/ ''l^^' \ , " ' - 

"^'^ ^, is.not.*§o mucli f or 'more ^rVse^rdH 7 cil'fchotigl) ^tKei;e has, beehVso, ^^.^^ * 'V ' ^ • ."^t 

* *• l}£ttlet fehat, from a researche]!^' sj standpolot tTbie^diirectory is^^'y .'^ ^ ^ ' " "'-'^ * \ 

'practically yiifgin - ioi eva^iuatibn;»which infopn^ the qm6ir\g^ , '\ 

""""^ ; process of' depision-makirfg' and* resour^Q allocataqn-.^^* ;Surv^. of * * - V 

^ * ' ^'attitudes ancj pf f'^lt^ n^ed:^''< h^ve; a part ;to play in t>his but tHey~ ^ / • ' 



« 



are-nptVthe highest ptibrity. ' .W^^ peed, impr;oyeiftepts in- mofre .basic 
* matters^ such/a?. ;ix>ltating ,anS' analysing fexl^tijig ;lnfptmat^^ ^ ^, 
" te^Chex?' rfepqrts on. their' own expediences with and witho^it ♦'iI;i^SE'I^ ^ ^ 
su|>port, feedback; Idops f f or 'indiy(p:dual courses > C9nferences7 etc^.', 
■* *^nd* studies of ' the socio-Cultural contex't. In this context INSET * , 
,wiii be ^eenV^ot as a form of, training,* f oz[ a particular professioi) 
^ \^ut as pa^rt ]pf*the wide'r ^ducatlVe process Whose .task is to : * 
. nourish «arid transxorm- this .culture.;- ^ t *. 



nourish «an4 transform- the ,cult;ure* 
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